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OVERVIEW, FINDINGS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS \ 

OVERVIEW * ' ' ^ 

_ _ ^ -._,Eve^y-year-^- approximately 27,000 New Jersey college freshmen leave the 
state to pursue their pdstsecondary education.- This figure represents 
nearly 40 percent of the total college-enrofled full-time first-time fresh- 
men who-ar^ reported as New Jersey residents each year, and is more than 
double the rate of *out-migration for any other 3tate. This report ad- 
dresses the questions of why students leave New Jersey and what iype of 
student prefers to go out of state. ^ t 

^ New Jersey's out-migrating freshmen encompass the entire raUge of aca- 
deraic ability. That is to say, these student^ include those who are ranked 
in the top 10 percent of their graduating class and score above 600 on each 
SAT section, a:s'' well as those who are ranked in the lowest one-fifth of 
their class and sc&re below 400 on the SAT. Undoubtedly,- \the state is 
^likely to continue to experience the' out-migration of 'many superior stu- 
dents to institutions which are ranked among the- highest in the nation. 
However, not all of New Jersey's students leave to attetid, the mosJ?/presti*- 
gious out-of-state institutions. In fact. New Jersey institution^\^ompare . 
favorably with many out-of-state colleges which attract" very gO€)d students. 

College-bound high school seniors cite a variety of reasons for pre- 
^- . • \ . 

ferring an out-of-state institution. Two-thirds indicate that the institu- 



1 - 



tipn's reRutatf o!^' >f<)r iiigh ia^dem^ is one .6f three main ^reasons 

for th€TK,^el^Qty^^ ^hat the 'availability; of 

asspecif ic" '^3^^^^^ a majpr^^reason for/their choice. lle^ 

ver-theles(^'/ " oui^ 4^^^ to suggest that many , -students lack^' 

adequate * anC/or -.^ ^caraSg^B^Mj^C^ regarding colliege^ and universities 

(both in«^s6at»e?'and di|&-'ojJ-state) ^iparticularly with respect to qualit;y and 
prf^ogrammatic dinijensi^)njp.- - ^1^^^^^^^ a significant .proportion consis-- 

tently opt for'qut-of-st^^ irlstitu»t4!ons when, *' in fact, many 'Colleges in 



state oan of fer, them a Comparable education. / ' 

In order to retain a higher proportion of our academically superior 
students, enrichment funding for selected programs and/or institutions in 
the public sector should be encouraged. Further., in order to 'attpact stu- 
dents who leave to 'attend colleges and/or programs for which New 'Jersey has 
suitable counterparts, a major public relations campaign' should be mounted. 



FINDINGS - ; • ' 

The major findings of the .report, which are" based on a survey of over 

I 

5,000 high school seniors, include the following: ^ 



Two-thirds o^" seniors surveyed who planned to)go to college and 
who expressed a preference for an out-of-state institution indi- 
cated that the institution's reputation fcp-^^^h academic quality 
was one of the three reasons for their selection. 

- Although reasons of quality were cited most- frequently , in ^c- ( 
( tuality, only 57 percent of seniors chose institutions which 
are defined as "selective" according to a nationally recog- 

- C ' 



' r ^ 

ized college rating guide. ■ The r.emklning 43 percent chose 
itutions 'which are "less selective". ^ 



. ^nstiti 



- Seniors who actually chpse selecti^ institutions tend to base 



ysources^ 



their opinions about the in^y-t^Jtion on objective \sources of 
information, such as ^the ihsti\ution ' s high admissions stan- 
. dards or published' ratings. Further, significsmit proportions 
of th6m were also*likely to have impressive acadeMc, profiles 
(SAT scores that are above 600 and ' rank inv-tjie top 2^0 percent 
of their. graduating class). 

- Seniors who chose less selective out-of-state . institutions 
tend to base their opinions on more - informal sources of infor- 
mation, such as the college catalog orVhe opinions of teach- 
ers. These seniors also tend to have lower academic pr6fiies 
compared with theirj counterparts who choose selective institu- 
t-ions. Only a small proportion had. high SAT scores, or :ire 
ijjknked in the ' top 20 percent of their class. 

Thirty-nine percent of seniors purveyed 'cited the availability of 
a particular educational program at the chosen out-of-state ih- 
sti-tution as on\s*^of the three reasons for|their selection. 

- Nonetheless, Hith few exceptions, the overwhelming. ma jority of 
programs chosen for this reason are- in fact offered by at 

■j least one public institution in New Jersey. Such programs in- 
clude Architecture, business, computer science, engineering, 
and nursing. ^ , 

^ ' " 3 



- Perceptions ^ofi03titutional quality-' appear to influence per- 

l-" ■ . • '. . ' 

ceptions of program quality, so; that a "halo" effect occurs. 
Specifically, of the seniors who gave educational program a« 
the first reason for selecting an -out-of-state institution, 38 

V ' ' ^ ■ ' 

percent^ gave as a second reason the institution's high quality 

s ■ 

academic reputation . • • j ^ 

While it is true that many colleges and universities offer a par- 
ticular cultur?:^ or religious experier><5e , seniors chose .such in- 
• stitutions primarily for other reasons. For example, less than^ 
two percent of the black seniors who chose historically black 
stitutio'rj-^, ' g.-we as their first reasd^ the fact that the college 
was black. Similarly,- of the seniors'who chose instituti<?ns 
whi,ch are religious or religiously^ affiliated, less than ^en pe/-. 
cent considered the college's religious affiliation to ^e the' 
most, important reason for selecting it. -In both' instances, the 
other reasons given included the collie's reputation for high 
academic quality or educational program. ^ 

Institutional sponsorship—whether an institution was private < 
rather than public— was not reported to be an important reason 
for choosing an .out-of-state college. How^ever, it is. particuV, 
larly ibteworthy that 57 percent-^ of all college-bound seniors who 
selected a private institution chose a private institution in 
another state, and 27 percent of seniors who chose a public in- 
stitution selected an out-of-state ^public college as their first 
choice^ The comparable n'^^tional av^rages are, respectively, 43 



^ - 



and 15 percent. Thus, New Jersey's out-migrants leave the state 
to attend b^th private and public institutions at rates higher 
^than the^ national averagfe. "7^ ' 

Many of the" senior^ with out-of-state' preferences had Levels of 
. academiic achievement which were_higher than thbse who desired\to 
remain in 'New Jersey. —For example, with, respect- to SAT iiath 
scpr^es, 26 percent of the ^former; ci>mpared with 13 percent ot the 
latter, had scores of 600 or better. However, not all seniors 

whose preferences were for out-of-st-ate institutions, were academ- ^ 

■ . ■ 

ically superior to their :i^n-state counterparts. 

Overall, 73 per^cent of seniors with out-of-state preferences came 
from homes with at least, dne college-educated parent, and 67 per- 



cent from homes with j|^mily income abcy^e the mean for New Jer- 
sey. In contrast, 54 percent of seniors with in-state prefer- 
ences came ^-^rom homes with a college-educated p^irent, and 41 
percent from hC)mes vjith a family income above the mean. 



Seniors from the higher economic strata- were the ones mpst lik^y 
both to perceive out-of-state institutions as >beiQjg of high aca- 



- demic quality and to choose selective institutions. \ 

> 

Based upon the findings of the study, it is estimated that possibly 35 
percent of out-migratijig students , could be attracted ^^to *New Jersey institu'- 
tions. The data-^show that these prospective enro^Llees comprise a group of 
students who'appear to lack adequate and/or accurate information regarding 
the state's colleges and universities, especially in comparison with simi- 

■ « W * ' V ' 



iar lnsti1;utions in othe^ states. " Were this ^propdrtio^ of potentj^l out-. ' | 
migrating students' to'* be redruited .annually ^as many as 9,^00 Additional 
: freshmen lould be entering New. Jersey's systert' ^ch y-ear. Admittedly, this 

... > '. ■ ^-'^ ■ ' ' . ■ 

figure could 'be viewed as-STf- upper limit estimate since it includes out-rmiy 
' grants ^ who choose 'specific educational programs which are exemplary . ^ On. 
the other hand, df only one-third of ^this^ figure were re*cruated, s;/stemwide ^ 
enrollment could be. stabilized . , Attracting a significant' proportion of- ^ 
these 9,^00 students to New Jersey's higher educatiqn system also]')iould re- ,^ 
suit in an itaprovement in the q^cademic profile of entering fre^m^. That ^ 
is to say> since the academic profile of this group of potential enrollees. 
is slightly higher than that of stud^snts who select in-state institutions, 
they would contribute positively to the overafll distribution of freshmen by . 
grade point average, rank .in class, and SAT profile; ^ ^ 

' V - ^ ■ . ■ ; ■> . . 

RECOMMENDATIONS . . ' . ; ^ ■ , 

^In order to retain a higher prdportibri of our l>i'gh school graduated 
who ."are academically superior . and to imppbve 1;he perception of the state's 
system of higher education, the following recormi^^:idations ar'e >ade: . - 

r I ^ V \ ^ ■ ' V ^ ■ , -m^ 

^ ^ ^ * > \\ \ ' ' 

1. Th-e Board of Higher Education should ^ copsideh establllshment ^ 

of enrichment '' funding for selected programs andyor institut\ons , 
■ in both the public a^d private sectors , ^ designed to attract^ a 
larger proportion of the state's "- tap high sch<5.ol ^,tudehts > ThV 

. ' ; ' 0 . \ \\ , A . \ , ' ^ 

goal of this- - approach would be to upgrade the seleC'ted programs^ ^ 



md/or institutions * so that they rank among' the Very ^best-^in^ 



the country. The programs/institutions selected may be pequired \ 
to 'become more; highly selective in their . admissions criteria. . 
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The 6oard of Higher Education should^ consider support of a major 

pubric awareness campaign designed to ipromote New Jersey's higher 

education system. ' Similar media ^efforts are presently being em- 

^ — ' ^ . . %V ^ r 

ployed by institutions and agencies in other states. For exam- 

pie," Terople University . in P^hiladelphta has been advertising on 

.local television network affiliates.; to promote its educational 

pro^rama^ and the quality of 'its faouirby. * 

Since^the d^a indicate that potential ery?ollees tend t9 be iri- 
fluenced by more -informal sources of information, such as counse- 
lors, tepichers, and* parents, -^disseij^ation of infiormation about 
the state's colleges to these groups, in particulars .should.be 



encouraged . The Department of Higher Educatio^ should develop 
and promote workshops , similar to those conducted by the Office 
f Student Assistance in the area of financial aid availability , 
which feature and contrast the benefits ( academic as well as fi- 
nanciaL) of pursuing a college ^ ^ducat ion in state. * 

■ ■ . /. 

At its October 1983 meeting, the. Board of Higher Education 



adopted the Budget Recommendations for higher education for fis- 
cair.year 1985. Included among these recommendations was a re- 



quest for additional appropriations to the Garden St^^J^ij^^ 
ship PrAgram to merit-based scholarships. Tb)e Department of 

Higher Education should evaluate this program to deteriqlne the 
extent to which the availability jof - such" scholarships contributes 
to both the - improvement of the academic profile of freshmen en- 
tering the staters colle ges , and univer§>^^ie3 , and the reduction 

—^ — -^ . ■ : ; ■ . 

of student put-migration . ♦ ^^^^-^ 



Final J^*, in ar^r[; to assess the lor^-run e'ffecjts of student out-^ 
migration, it 1^ ^ further recommended that the Cepkrtment * of 
Higher Educat joQ conduct a longitudinal study ofV a samp\e ;of the 
1982' high school survey participants, in- order^ to determine what ' 
lh:*oportion of. them return to New Jersey during their undergradu- 
ate careers or after they have completed college * ^ 



- . INTRODUCTION 

A - ■■■■■ ' ' \ ^ ' ' 

Newj Jersey's higher education system has grown dramatically in th'e re- 

cent pasA. Beginning with the approval of )ihe Higher Education Act of 
1966, undergraduate enrollment in the state,'s institutions of higher 

education'has grown^ by more^than half, such that in fall 1982, more than 
275,000 undergraduates attended New Jersey's colleges and ^universities, 
Hovfever, throughput this period there has been a 'constant migration of - 
full-time first-time freshmen to collegiate institutions in other states, 
.with approximately 27,000. of them leaving .the state each year; Thu3, while 

the ;system has grown, the number of f reshmen'exiting has remained virtually 

(2) ^ : " . 

unchanged since the late sixties. 

"A cursory analysis of student residence and migration data collected 
by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) as recently as fall 
1981 indicates .tflkt many students appear to leave New Jersey to" attend in- 
stitutions for which the state has, no or few counterparts. Upon closer ex- 

' CDEnacted by the New Jersey Legislature, the Higher Edu&^tion A.ct resulted 
in the expansion of two- and four-year public colleges. ^ ^^^-^^.^V 

(2)The annual number of in-migrating freshmen has not been larfee enough to 
offset 'the pattern of out-migration. This is a matter of some concern 
• since there is evidence that in-migration can have as- direct and pro- 
found an effect on 'systemwide enrollments as out-migration. For exam- 
ple, in 1981 Pennsylvania's undergraduate enrollment growth of 3.3^er- 
cent versus a projected decWne of 1 .^2 percent was mainly due to^the 
increase in the " number c>f students from other states attending college 
in Pennslyvania . 

- 9 - " i 



aminationr however, it is qlearithat nearly half t>f these' 27,000 students 



attend^^stitutions not cjissimilaf; (in terms of program offerings and type 



5es 

of students -who attend) ^rom New Jersey 's^ colleges and universities. What" 



are the reasons for this pa'ttern? More to the p^int, why are so. many col- 
lege freshmen leaving New Jersey? Who are these students? Can the out-mi- 
gration trend be reversed? These questions form the basis of thi^ report. 

In order to answer them,? a survey of NeW Jersey high school seniors' 
was conducted in May 1982. ^Designed to determine which characteristics 
(institutional as well as individual) influence ispecific college choice de- 
cisions,^ i.e., whether or not to stay in state or go but of state to col- 
lege, a representative sample of seniors .from public and private high 
schools was asked to indicate what their plans were for September 1982. ' A 
total of 5,06^3 seniors (78 percent of those surveye4)_9J^Pleted the questi- 
onnaire. Of these, 2,930 or 58 percent of them indicated that they planned 

: (3) 

t9 attenc^ college full time in fall 1982. Thes.e college-bound seniors 

were asked to list their first^ second, and third college choices,' both in 
New Jersey and out of . -state; to indicate reasons for choosing each college; 
and if one of the reasons given was the college's academic reputatiron, to 
indicate how they reached an opinion regarding the academic standing of the 
instituHon . In addition,' data on the academic preparation of students, 
family income, and • education of their parents were also ascertained. 

A 1981 report on out-migrating full-time fit'st-time^ freshmen attempted 
to assess the effects which certain institutional .characteristics, such as 



(3)A detailed description of the study design and sample selectioji proce- 
dures is provided in Appendix A. . - ^ 

^ . 10 - 
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type of contrbr (i.e., publfc versus private) ' specialization, "^^^d 
^?§lectivity may have^ on the observed pattern of but-migrg^iCn . * Subse- 

« ■ ^ " ■ ■ .' if • " ■ • 

quent*analyses of I98I NCES data also addressed the issQe of out-migration 
using these institutional characteristics. Since the-3e^'data were in aggre- 
.g^te form, no student level inf4rmation (e.g.^. .academic and'^o^^foec.onomic 
cl^l^acteristics) could be derived. Nonetheless, the institutional parame- 

■ " ■ ■ ■ J ■ ' \ 

ters found consistently in these data provid^^ al basis for comparing survey 



e^ts . 



results with those of actual out-migrating stude 

Results 'Of the" survey for seniors wKo indicated they had applied to 

out-of-state institutions are strikingly similar to those found in the m^981 

. ' - f 

NCES migration data. For example, in 1981, 65 percent of full-time first- 

time freshmen out-migrants attended senior private institutions, and 46 
percent attended college in Pennsylvania or New York. The findings of the 
1982 survey indicate that 64 percent of seniors who preferred out-of-state' 
institutions chose • senior private institutions and 44 percent chose col- 
leges and universities either in Pennsylvania 'pr New York. Eyen more 
striking is l^he pattern of institutions -selected . In both n1'979 and I98I, 
aipproximately 35 percent of all out-migrating freshmen attended 53 specific 
colleges in other states. These "high draw"' institutions each enrolled 100 
on more New Jersey freshmen. The 1982 survey data show that this, pattern 
persists, with*, nearly 39 percent of seniors indicating that they had ap- 
plied to these 5^'articular institutions. These and other findings clearly 
confirm. that the sample data on which this report is based are a good ap- 



(4) 0ut-Migration of New Jersey Full-Time First-Time Freshmen , 1979 ; Analy - 
sis and Recommendations . N.J. Department of Higher Education, Office of 
Research and Manpower. November, 1981.. 



proximation of is tudeht ^behavior regarding out-migratlon, , and provide a 
sound' basis for drawing conclusions about the causes. of this phenomenon.^ 

'(Appendix B elaborates upon and contrasts the /gimilarities between survey 

? ■ • ■ , \ ■ ' ' . ' ■ 

and NCES data.) . ' . . 

The report presents and discusses the survey results in terms of three 

general areas. First, aii analysis of reasons .given 'by seniors for choosing 

out-of-state institutions" is provided. (It should be noted that only first 

"' ■ > ■ 
cho'ice institutions and the reasons associated with their choice are ana- 

lyz^d in detail.) - ' ^ 

Second, .a description 'of seniors wh^ ftave made these ch6ices is pro- * 
vided. Student characteristics, sucK? as academic preparation (i.fe. , grade, 
point average, .rank in class, and SAT scores) ^ family income , and parental 
education, are used to illuminate institutional choice patterns. !^ 

' ■ - • X 

Third, the analysis of who leaves the state is followed by a discus-^ 
sion of those ^seniors who co^ld be attracted Ho New Jersey »s institutions 
of higher education and toward whom more active recruitment efforts should 
be directed. -Finally, the implications for both systemwide enrollment and 
the academic profile of entering freshmen which would result* from larger 
numbers of prospective -out-migrants entering the state's institutions are 
also described. The concluding section provides a summary of the major 
findings of the report and ^i^es recommendations for future action. 



' WHY STUDENTS LEAVE ' 



Students who leave New Jersey every year to attend college in] other 
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states do so for a variety of reasons, ranging f^ma desir^ for institu- 

' ' . • » ■•' . ■ 

tional settings or programs not available in state, to the cjesire simply to 

get away from home. Ev^n though any number of plausible explanations may 

exist to account fpr the constant exodus of coV.ege Students, the data from 

the survey of high schcol seniors suggest that a agiall number of reasons 

account for- the vast majority of students' decisions to leave .-.the s.tate . 

Specifically, the data show ^that 66 percent of the seniors who ex- 

; ' ' ■ (5) ■ 

pressed a preference for an out-of-state institution indicated that the 
institution • s high quality academic reputation was one of the three reasons 
they had selected it (Table.1). In addition, 39 percent cited the educa- 
tional program of the chosen institution as one of their reasons^ 35 per- 
cent, a desirable location; and nearly one"-(|uarter indicated that, being 



\ 



(5)In addition to being asked to list their first three college choices, 
both irCstate and out of state, survey respondents were asked to indi- 
cate whioh co.lleges they expected to attend. These- questions formed the 
. hasis of ut^e^college preference variable. For ■ respondents who applied 
only, to New Jersey colleges or only to colleges in another state, their 
locational preference. is obvious. However, for respondents who had to 
lis^t oFje choice in state and one out of state, the preference category 
° was decided based on the art^wer to the question: bf the New Jersey (or 
out-of-state) colleges and universities to .which you applied and were 
accepted, which one 'do you expect to attend^ Of the 2,930 seniors who 
said they planned to attend college full time in fall 1982, college lo- 
cational choice could be calculated for 91 perceht of them 1,436 with 
in-state and 1,236 with out-of-state preferences. 

. 13 - - 7 - 



TABLE 1 



Distribution of Reasons 'for Choosing an Qut-of-State Institution 
^ for 1982 New Jersey CX)llege-Bouftd High Schoctl S^^iiors' 
with Out-of-state Preferences - 
— ' ■ ^ ^ ^ f > ' 



Reason 



Order of Importance 
First * Second Third 



' % of , 

'At^ileasons* 
— ^^-r^^C^ 



High * quality academic 
reputation 


42,0 


16.7 


■ 7*4 


66.1 C 


Educatiopal program 


,23.7 


10.1 


5.2 


39.0 


Desirable location 


' 3.2 


15.4 


16.0 


* 34.6 


> • Away from home 


3.4 

* 


9.5 


11.1 


24.0 i 


. Small school 


2.1 


8.1 


8.6 • ^ 


18.8 


Received impresS^ive 


3.2 


6.6 

1 


8.6 


18.4^ * 




L 

D • H 


Ji 


.3.1 


13.7 


T?or»nTTrmpnHp H l^V^--t&acher / 

counselor \ 

\ 

Received some financ3.al 
" * aid - 


0 Q 

/ ^ 

2\6 


3 .7 
4.0 


5.8. 
^ 3.9 


10.4 . 

16.5 ~ 


at a 

Near home 


. 1.1 


•6.6" 


4.0 


8.7 


Large school 


0.) 


2.3 




7.5 


Athletic reputation 


1.2. 


1.7 


3.3 


. . 6.'2 


Recruited 


2.6 


2 . 1 


1 . z 


A n 
0 . u 


Sibling(s) attended . 


0.7 


1.4 


2.6 


# 4-7 


Npn-strict admissions 


0.8 


2.2 


1.5 




Friends attend 

-a 


^ 0.3 


1.5 


2.5 


4.-3 


t * , . • 

Keiigious a r 1 i i J. j-u 11 


i . D 


1 n 


-1.6' 


4". 2" 


Private institution 


0.2 


1.5 


2.1 


3.8 


All financial aid 


. 1.0 


0.9 


■ 0.5 


, 2.4 


Parent (^) attended 


0.2 


0.8 


■ 1.3 . 


2^3 


Historically black 


0.3 


0.3 


.0.9 ' 


1-5 


All male/ female 


0.0 


0.1 


' 0.6 


0.7 


Some other reason 


1.6 


2.2 


3.7 


7.5 


*The percentages in this 
first,' second, and third 


column are 
reasons . 


based 


on the total 


number of 
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away f rom« home was important. . Other reasons were given by the seniors in 
varying propontions,^ Butt none of them was selected by as large a group of 



J. 



student^-as these: four. 



The apparent predominance of the most common reason — high c(uality aca-» 

demic reputation — is verified when the distribution of first (or most im- 

(6) - 
portent)' reason only is examined. Forty-two 'percent of all seniors with 

out-of-stafte preferences gave academic quality as the most important r^^^son 
for* selecting their first choice college The second largest group of sen- 
iors cited as ^heir'^irst reason, educational pr6gram (24 percent). Other 
than \ow tuition, no other* first reason received more than four^percent of 
tfte responses in this category. Since academic quality and educational 
pro-am account for the majority of^ (Tirst ) reasons given, they will be ex- 
aminea in detail in the following sections.^ 

^ HIGH QUAL ITY ACADEMIC REPUTATION " ' 

— — " — # 

The' fact that seniors wish to pursue their postsecondary educations at 
institutions of ^high academic quality certainly coroes as no surprise. In 
fact, a 1975 study of New Jersey students attending college in other 

states, conducted by the Commission on. Financing Postsecondary Education, 

'a - 

found that 4^ percent of them indicated that, the reason for choosing these 
institutions ^was their academic reputation. . NDn what grounds do so many 

(6)The relationship between first, second, and third reasons for choosing.a 
college and a student's choice pattern is not a simple one. For exam- 
ple, among the 42 percent of seniors whose first reason was high quality 
academic reputation, 193, or 38 percent, ot them chosen as a second rea- 
son, desirable location. The analysis oj^ all such patterns, however, 
goes beyond the scope^. of this report but will be the subject of future 
reports on student out-migration. 



seniors think Ith^t their chosen college '^NJ;S^f high academic .quality^ • ^i^e 



thejr correct iti their assumptions? If not, how are students., coming to the 
conclusion that some institutidns' are better than they really rare? As a 
first step in addressing these questions, a published objective index of 
i/nstitutional "selectivity was used to establish a general indicator of in- 
jsSitutional academic quality based upon the academic characteristics of its 



entering freshmen. Second, bas^ on the survey responses to. a question fo- 
cusing upon the formation of .opinWons . of academic quality, > the basis upon 
which New Jersey;>high school ^eni/ors gc^ about making their >^hoices was in-' 
f erred. Finally, ^.characteristics o^f seniors were analyzed to assess 
whether certain groups of them are more likely than others to choose an in- 

stitution ror~~rea^^ns-oT academic quality.. • ; . 

' •• ' ^ \ 

The survey data show that not all Institutions chosen for reasons of 

academic quality are in fact selective, as determined by the index of in- 
stitutional selectivity ^^ed'^ Indeed , a significant proportion of New Jer- 
sey, high school seniors who 'select out-of-state colleges appear to be mak- 
ing somewhat inappropriate decisions, i.e., they assert that they are 
seeking l>igh academic quality, but they select institutions' which are not 
of e;cceptional - academic, standing. ' 

Institutional Selectivity 
The issues of college selectivity and academic quality are very sensi- 
tive. It is not ^ the purposf of this repdrt to make judgements fegarding 
the overall quality of any collegiate in^itution. However, in order to^ 

examine objectively and systematically the relationship between students'- 

1/ ^ < ' 

prec/ptions of academic quality and their behavior regarding « college 



choice, some proxy' for ^institutional quality must b^^derived? Since the 
^erm "profile of entering freshman" '"is often used in the higher ^education 

eommunity asva measure of the level of undergraduate admissions competition 

.f • ■ 

and as a l>road indicator of the rigor of an institution's academic program, 

• , • • • ( ■ • , 

it seems reasonable to use published references which provide this informa-' 

r' ' • ^ ' 

tidn forv as many colleges and universities as possible. The Barron's Pro - 
files of American Colleges , a widely available publication, was used in 

^ . • ■ / > (7) 

this analysis to assess qualitative differences ai^ong institutions. 

The "college admissions selector" publisftved in Barron's groups col- 
leges according to th4 degree of ^ admissions competition. The seieator: 
(also referred to as an indfex of institutional quality) is based on the 
high school rank, grade point average, and standardized t^est scores bf^ 
dents enrolled in four-year colleges. ' Six cat^egbries comprise the index: 

1) most competitive; r2) highj.y competitive; 3) very, Gomp^^itiv^T ^ ) compet- 

" . (8) . 

itive; 5) less competitive; and 6) non-competitive. , For the purposes of 



(7) Profiles of American Colleges , Barron's Educational Series, -Inc. 1980. 
Vol. 1, 12th Edition. Woodbury, New Jersey. 

C8)Sinc'e' minimal academic requirements are placed on entering students, 
jo-year colleges are excluded. In additjion, som^^ sp«eciali2ed and reli-_. 
giouS*-1rhstitutions are also not given a ra^ting in Barron's. The ^r- 
ron's categories are as follows: Most Competitive ' - even superior stu- 
dent may have trouble getting in,, ranked in top 10-20% of high school 
class, A to B+ student, require 625-800 on each SAT section; 41ighly Com- 
petitive - top 20-30% of high school class, B+ to'B student, 575-625 on 
SAT's; Very Competitive - 30-50% of high scfciool class, no^ le^ than a B 
students, 525-575 on SAT sections; . Competitive - top two-thirds of high 
school class, 425-525 on SAT's, B- or better student C+ or C); 

Less Competiltive - freshmen rank in top 75% of their high school class, 
have median scores below^ 425 on the SAT's and a G.P.A. of C; Non-Compet- 
itive - only evidence of high school graduation from an ''accredited' 
school or a certain number of credits required (some colleges may re- 
quire entran\:e examinat;ions). 

^ ' - 17 - " ^ . 



this repor^ the first three categories were combined and referred to as . 
selective, the vretaainder, as less selective'. .-Wh^le it may not be entirely 
accurate in its classification of all institutions,, the Barron's Index^ is * 
the best comparative index of ttie . academic achievements of admitted fresh-, 
men and as such, ^ "institutional quality^, that is readily available. ,^^A 
list of some institutions chosen by seniors, including the high draw 
but-of-state colleges-, and their institutional selectivity ratings based on 
^Barron's, ^can be found in Appendix C, Tables and 5. For purposes of com- 
Iparison, ^ a list of New Jersey senior institutions with their Barron's rat- 
inRS is given in Appendix C, Table b. 

Of .jthe seniors who gave the academic reputation of the institution as 
the most important reason for selecting it, (i.e., Barron's rankings ^1 , 2, 
or 3), 57 percent actually chose selective schools . Specifically, 10 per- 
cent chose institutions classified by Barron's as most competitive;. 18 per- 
cent, highly competitive; and 29 percent, very competitive. the remaiUng 
'•43 percent chose less selective institutions, i.e., comRetitive (41 per-^ 
cent), and less competitive and non-competitive (one percent each). We can " 
conclude from these data that the majority (57 percent) of seniors^ho in- 
dicated that they chose a college because, of its academic reputation, did 
in fact choose selective institutions. However, it is particularly wprthy 
of note that 43 percent of those who indicated tiiat their choices were • 



'(9)A 1Q81 report of freshman out-migrktion (based on 1979 I^CES data) showed 
that .53 institutions in other^states attracted -• 100 or more full-time 
first-time freshmen who .were New Jersey residents. -NCES data for 1981 
indicated that these particular institutions continued to attract large 
numbers of hfew Jersey freshmen annually. Thus, they are referred to as 
"high draw** institutions. \- 
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based on* academic quality chose colleges with ratings of; 'competitive or 
less. ^ 

"^he emergence of two distinct~'groups of students — one composed of sen- 
iors-who appear to be Aia:liing "informed" decisions regarding the type of in- 
s'titutiona- they have selected, and one^ composed of students who make "less 
informed" clecisions — is noteworthy. It suggests that' activities aimed to- 
ward recruiting larger numbers of New Jersey freshmen inte l^ew Jersey in- 
stitutions can be targeted to '^ip^^i'^^e -groups of high school, students. It 
follows then that -additional knowledge which i/ould contrast and illuminate 
differences between the two groups is needed. \. ^ ' 

- ■ . ' ■ •■ 'v, . ■ 

Formation of Opinions Regarding Institutional Selectivity 
Seniors who indicated^ tnat aii. institutional academic reputation of 
high quality was a reason' for choosing their first choice college were 
asked to indicate, in order of importance, the- sources of information upon 
which their opinion^ were based. Table 2 lists the "sources and their rank- 
ings. Overall, 80 percent of seniors whose first reason for choosing a 
college was academic rep^utatioh reported that they based their opinions of 
quality on ttie high admissions standards of the institution. This was folX 
lowed by 70 percent who reported that their opinions of quality were basVd-- 
on published ratings. While four other 'sources of information or institu- 
'tional characteristics — reading the catalog, old and^^excellent tradition, 
type of students attending, and opinion of teachers--weije each ranked by 
more than half . or the seniors giving the academic quality reason, usually 
they vere not th^jnost important sources of information. \^ • • 



2u 



1- ■ . , TABLE I ' 

^ Sources of Infornyat jon Rejgarding^ "HiRh^^^lallty Acafiemic , 
Reputation" ■ for High School Seni6rs Who Expressed a 
^ P reference for an Out-of-State Institution . . • 



"Opinion of Academic • 
Qualit-y Based ,Pn: _^ . • 



High Adraission Stahia^rds 
Published. Rat irigs 
Reading* the Catalog 
Private Institution 
Old & Excellent Tradition - 
Type of Students Attending 
Opinion of Parent (s) 
Opinion of Relatives 
Opinion of Classmat^ 
Opinion of teachers ' 
.Other Sources of Opinion 



\ 





'Order 


of Importance 






Total ~ 


1st 


2nd 


3rd ■ 


4 th 


5th • 




Ranked 


34 .d 


23.0 


10.9 


6 . 2 


2.9 


. 2.4 ■ . 


79.5 


20.9 


18.3 


13.1 


.0.0 


4.3 


4.9 


69'. 5 ' 


4.3 


■8.4 


.10 . 9 


10 . 7 


3.2 


10.0 • 


52.5 • 


1.9 


^ 1.9 > 


3.9 


4.5 


5.3 


10.0 - 


27,5 
















16.2 


12.5 


10. 


7.6 


4 .3 




' 55.1 , 


4.9 


10'. 9 


12.5 


12.3 


7.8 


9.2 


57.6' 


3.3 


5.8 


9.0 


9.7 


7.6 


12.9 


48.3 


1.6 


2.3 


3.9 


3.3 


5.5 


17.9 


32.8 


o:6 


'\ 1.6 


3.9 


3.3 


5.5 


17.9 


32.8 


6.4 . 


10.1 


11.5 


11. i 


6.2 


12.1 


57.4 


3.1 


1 ; 8 


2.1 


1.4 


0.4 


2. a 


10.8 



J 



2o 
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As discussed eaplier with respect Jbp institutional selectivity,, di*f- 

ferences between . the ^two groups of seniors^r-t^iose who make informed and 

-those who make less informed decisions—likewise are exhibited in the .area 

of information sources, ^he former seem to base' their opinions on high ad- 

mission standards and published ratings, while^^t^e latter appear* to rely 

somewhat on taore sufc):jective sources of information, such as college cata- 

logs and opinions of teachers arj4 others* For example, among seniors who 

»- . 

chose selective institutions, nearly 8p percent ranked highly, i.e*, either 
first, second, or third, the respective colleges ' high admissions standards 
as their major source of information on quality. The comparable proportion 



for those choosing less selective colleges was 54 percent. Similarly, 
while only 17 percent of the seniors making informed decisions regar*ding 
quality reported reading-, the college catalog as a major source of informa- 
tion for their decisions^ twice as many (34 percent) of those making less 
informed decisions did so (Table 3)- 

Academic Background and Institutional Selectivity 
Finally, an examination of the academic preparation of seniors who in- 
dicated they * chose a college because of its academic reputation reveals 
(not surprisingly) that quality is' important to the most, academically ta- 
lented students. As. seen in Table 4, of the seniors who gave academic 
quality as a reason for going out of state, 83 percent had grad^ of B or 

'better, 6l percent were in the top one-fifth of their high school class, 

. • ' . ' ■ ■ .■ , 

and 39 percent had SAT math. scores (23 percent SAT verbal scores) of 600 op 

stbove. "A further breakdown by instituti9nal* selectivity shows that the 

seniors who gave academic quality as, a . reason^'and who in fact chose selec- 



TABLE 3 



Sources of Informatipn Regyding "High Quality Academic Reputation" 
for Seniors Choosinj^ Selective and Less Selective Out-of-State Institutions 



Order of Importance 
Seniors Choosing Selective Institutions* 



Opiniqn of Academic 
Quality Based On; 

High. Admission Standards 
Published Ratings 
Reading the Catalog 
Private .Institution 
Old & Excellent tr^adition 
Type of Students Attending 
Opinion of Parent{s) 
Opinion of Relatives 
t)pinion of Classmates , 
Opinion of Teachers 



■ / 



37.6 

22.0 
1.8 
0.5 

19.3 
4.1 
3'. 7 
1.8 

'4.6 
5.5 



2nd 3rd Subtotal 

30.3 Jl.O 78.9 

20.6 15.1 57.7 

6.0 9.6 17.4 

-r.8' V.8 " 4.1 

11.0 10.1 40.4 

10.1 16.1 30.3" 
5.0 10.6 19.3 
2.3 2.8. 6.9' 
2.8 6./ 13.4 

10.6 10.1 26.2 



4 th or 
Higher 

9.6 
16.6 
32.6 
15.9 
21.5 
28,8 
35.6 
23.4 
"22:0 
' 32.9 



Total 
Ranked 

88.5 
74.3 
50.0 
.20.0 
61.9 
59.1 
54.1 
30.3 
35.4 
59.1 



Seniors Choosii 



Less Selectiye. Institutions** 



High Admission Standards 


26.4 


17,2 


10.4/ 


( J 


14,9 


69.9 


Publisbed^Ratings 


20.9 


17.8: 






16.5 


64.4 


Reading the Catalog 


7.4 


12,3 


14.7 


34,4 


2'3.9 


58.3 


Private Institution 


3.7 


. 1.2 


4.9 


9.8''. 


15.4 


25.2 


Old & Excellent' Tradition 


. 13 .5 


14,1 


10,4 


38.0 . 


11.1 . 


49.1 


Type 9f Students Attending 


. 6.r 


9.8 


12.3 


28.8 


28.9 


57.7 


Opinion of Parent(s) 


; 3.7 


4.9 


7.4 


16. o; 


^ 33.0.' 


49.0 


Opinion of Relatives 


1.2 


^ 2.5 


3.7' 


7.4 


19.0 


.26.4 


Opinion of .Classmates 


1.8 


' 3.7 


2.5 


8.0 


28.8 . 


36.8 


Opinion of Teachers 


8.0 


9.2 


■ 12.3 


29.5. 


25.7 


55.2 
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' , TA^BLE ^ 

^ ' ' • * / . , ■ 

Academic Characteristics of 1982 .New Jersejj College-Bound High School 

Seniors Who Gav^ as a First Reason for Selecting an Qut-of-State 
. Institution, "High Quality Acad^midr Reputation*' - 



Characteristic . 
J % 

High 'School Grades 

Mostly A's 

Mostly B's 

Mostly C's 

Mostly Below C 



Seniors Giving 
Reason of High (Quality 
Academic Reputation* 
% 




Institutional Selectivity*^^^^ 
Selective Less Selective 



43.6 
46.3 

0.5 



100.0 



100.0 



14.5 

65.4 

18.9 

1.2 
100.0 



Rank in Class 
Top 20% 
' Second '20% 

. Middle "20% 
Fourth 20% 
Lowest 20% 



61,4 

17.0 

15.0 

5.1 

1.4 
100.0 



77.8 

10.8 

7.5 

1.9 

1.9 
100.0 



43.8 

26.1 

21.6 

7.8 

0.7 
100.0 



SAT ^Math Score 
600 or Above 
5bo-599 ' • 

. 400-499 

399 or Below 

r 

SAT Verbal Score 
600 or Above 
500-599 
400-499 
399 or Below 



(N) 



39.4 

33.2 

19.8 

7.4 
100.0 



23.0 

39.6 

28.2 

9.2 
100.0 



58.5 

25.8 

12.0 

3.7 
100.0 



36.4 

41.4 

17.5 

4.6 
100.0 

(218) 



15.9 

45.9 

30.6 

7.6 
100.0 



15.9 

40.5 

43.0 

10.8 
100.0 

(163) 



*Seniors with out-of-state pre(ferences (Note: 132 seniors who gave this reason 
chose institutions which coul^ not be classified Ijy institutional selectivity.) 
**Based on Barron's index 

Note: Some percentage totals/(lo not add to 100 due to rounding. 



j:ive institutions have even more impressive profiles. As might be ex 
pected, their grade point averages, r^k in class, and SAT profile ar^ 
higher than those of the seniors who chose les's selective institutions. 
For example, while, nearly 44 percent of ^ seniors choosing selective institu- 
tions had ' mostly A»s and 78 percent were in the top 20 percent of their 
high school class, among their counterparts whQ chose less selective insti- 
tutions, only .15 percent had mostly A's and 44 -percent were in the top of 
their class. The SAT profile differenpes for the two groups were even more 
dramatic. Specifically, 58 percent of -those choosing selective colleges, 
compared with 16 percent choosing less selective schools, had SAT ms 



scores above -600. (For the verbal section these percentages were, respec- 
tively, 36 and 19.) ^ . . 

In summary, the survey data show^ that although academic qualit^/i% the 
reason cited most frequently by seniors for choosing a collegiate institu- 
tion in another state, many of the institutions they choose are not neces- 
sarily of distinctively high quality. The actual differences between in- 
stitutions, with regard to quality, and the decision making of seniors, 
% result in two distinct groups of seniors expressing preferences for qual- 
ity. Those who make "informed" decisions regarding quality (i.e., they 
gave as a reason for choosing the institution its high quality academic re- 
putation, and the institution is in fact selective) are quite different 
from the seniors who make "less informed" decisions, both in the manner in 
which they tend to formulate their opinions of quality and in their overall 
academic preparation. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM . . - 
Twenty-four t)ercent of the senioi^s surveyed indicated that they chose 
their first choice college because of a ^specific program- offering. Among, 
the programs cited were architecture (including industrial arts, and di^aft- 
ing and design); business; communic^ions^ (including journalism, grapl\ics, 
thea^^e, dance, music) ; computer scienle; Education; engineering; nursing; 
pre-^n!n/d and science programs; pharmacy;! social science; and military sci- 
ence (Table 5). With the exception of militaVy scienbe (which was ci^ed by^ 
only one pencent of New Jersey high achool seniors. who chose an oat-of- 
state college because of a particular educational ^ program) , all of the 

above fields of study are offered by at least one public institution in New 
, (10) ^ : / 

Jersey. - 



While it is difficult to determine precisely which or how many of the 
* • • • (11) 

programs selected by seniors wer^ of exceptional quality, spme could be 

thought to be of high quality if the colleges where they are offered are 

perceived by seniors to be quality institutions. fndeed, since similar 

programs are offered in New Jersey, the "real" reason behin^l the colleg;e 



(10) It .is probably ^ true that some students choo^ educational programs 
' only put of state because they are, in fact, of exceptional quality. 

• However, in the absence of an^ objective and widely available publica- 
tion of educational program ratings, a quantitative determination of 
the number, of such informed choices could not be made. 

(11) Of the colieges^selected for specific fields of study only two-/johnson 
and Wales College 9.nd Fashion Institute of Technology — are i^dentifl- 
ably specialized institutions of, respectively, b*usiness/hotel manage- 
ment and fashidrt/design. Other institutions, such as, Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology and Rensselaer Polytechnical Institute,' can also be 
considered specialized due to vthe predominance in their curricula of 
programs in the sciences and engineering. Appendix C, Table 7 lists 
"high^ draw" colleges that were chosen for this reason. -t^j 
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TABLE 5 



Educational Programs Chosen by 1982 New- Jersey College-Boufld 
High School Seniors Who Cited ^'Educat ional Program" .As a First 
Reason for Selecting an Qut~of-.State Institution 



. cy % of" Seniors 
Prograin(s) j ^ <^-2Q9) 

Architecture/Industrial Arts/ 1-7 
Draftinj^ and Oesign - • <L ^ • ■ 

Business ^ / , 
Coiranunications/Journalisin/Fine Arts 16.3 
Computer Science . 

Education ^ ^ 

Engineering 

Military 

- 3 1 

Nursing - ^ ^ . - . 

'Pharmacy ' 

Pre-Med/Sci«nce ^ . ^^•^ 

Social Science/Social Work/Pre-Law ^ .3.5 - 

Subtotal . 66.1 

*A11, other programs ' * \ ^"^'V 

No Program Specified • 22.8 



^Includes aeronautics, culinary arts, fashion design, foreign service, 
.hotel and restaurant managements^ physical therapy and mult iple^programs 
not categorized separately. 



3^ 
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choice is undoubtedly related to quality J It is easy to understand hoV 
this type of "halo" effect might develop. Many seniors may not be awar§, of 
or familar with published ratings of undergraduate program^ or departm_ents, 
and so depend^ on information about the entire ilistitutipn to help them for- 
mulate opinions regarding a specific program of. lj*iterest . ' j 



. 'A high school student planning to go to college might say for ^'ex^tmnle 
"I want. to be an engineer. This college offers a major in engineering, 
I'll applyhere.^ No other step in the decision making process, « includi 
an analysis of comparative rankings of engineering programs .nationwide! 
might be important or deemed necessary. In fact, if-t]ie college where the 



desired program was offered were one witti a favorable institutional reputa^ 
tion (in the student's opinion),' he/she ^might conclude that all programs 
offered there are of high quality. Thus, the relationship between choosing 
a college because of 'a specific - educational program and the high quality 
academic reputation of the college is worth . examining with , these data.' 

Of the 289 seniors who gave » educational program as the first reascjn 
for selecting their first choice out-of-state institution, 111 (38 percent) 
of them gave as a second reason, high quality academic reputation. How- 
ever, as discussed previously, not all of these . institutions are in fact of 
high academic quality. It. is reasonable to conclude therefore, that per- 
ceptions of institutional academic quality, whether accurate or not, also 
influences Perceptions of pro^ram^ quality for a significant proportion 
of seniors who choose out-of-state institutions. 



A WORD ABOUT OTHER REASONS 
While academic quality and edupational program are the most commonly 
expressed reasons for choosing out-of-state institutions, some of the other 
reasQns'. given are, nonetheless, in^teresting and even curious. Some of 
t^ese are described below» ■ . \ 

: / . • ' • 

Low Tuition ; As a first ftea^on for choosing their first choice out- 
of-state college, six percent of seniors cited low tuition. It is common 
knowledge that the amount of tuition paid by out-of-state students in 
public colleges is higher than that Required of in-state enrollees, and 
that private institutions have higher tuitipn cjiarges than do public insti- 
tutions. Thus, it seems -peasonable to interpret the low tuition reason as 
institution-specific; that is, -when compared with other institutions ^ut~ 
of-state, the tuition pf the first choice college is J-ower, and therefore 
is* attractive for this reason. 

Institutional ^Sponsorship ; It is interesting fo note *that the fact 
that a OQllege is private is not major consideration in a student's deci- 
sion making process. indeed, as seen in Table 1, fewer than four percent 
of seniors considered this type of institutional sponsorship^ to be a first, 
,seGond, or third .most important>^eason for choosing an out-of-state col- 



(l2)The largest proportion (38 percent) of seniors giving this reason ap- 
plied to colleges in Pennsylvania. Overall, the majority (68 -percent) 
of the colleges chosen were public institutions. It can be shown that 
' even though^the reason given^ was low tuition, the average 'savings for 
these seniors if their preference were for an in-state institution 
would be significant. For example, 1982- data (Appendix C, Table 8)* 
show that tuition and fee charges for out-of-state state students at 
public four-year colleges in Pennsylvania (estimated at $3,037) are, on 
average, 'almost double that for similar institutipns in New Jersey (es- 
timated at $1,7^9). 
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lege. Thus, while many c6osen institutions &re private, seniors indicate 
that their choice was based on other reasons.. Nevertheless, two-thirds of 
all "out-of-staters" applied to private institutions for their first 
choi^cel ^Further, 70 percent of 'them also chose a private institution as 
second or third choices. 

Another w^y to examine the relationship between institutional sponsor- 
ship and out-migration is within the context of student choice patterns. 
For example, one could ask the question: 'of the student3^who chose private 
colleges, how many chose private institutions outside of New Jersey? Simi- 
larly, how many students 'from among those chooiing public institutions, 
,chose public> i p» »^ utions out of state? The findings of the survey reveal 
that 57 percent of th^N^seniors who chose a private institution chose a 
private institution outside of K^wQJersey, and^that 27 percent of those 
choosing- public institutions did llTcewise. 

National findings of^ th^' pattern of out-migration by collegiate spon- 
sorship indicate that 43 percent of s>sniors who plan to enroll in a private 
f 

college or university intended to go out of state, and that 16 percent of 

those who planne;i to. attend a public institution intended to leave their 

(13)' 

home state. to do so. Thus, it is seen that New Jersey's out-migrants 

leave the state .to attend"- both private and public institutions at rates 
higher than the national average. - • 



(13)The Condition of Education 1993. U.S. Department of Education, Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics, p. 73. 
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Specialized Institutions : . Finally, in terms of other possible expla- 

/ 

nations aft to ^ wh y s^tudents go out of state to college, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that some students leave the state to attend colleges and univ- 
ersities for which there exist no or few New Jersey counterparts. Included 
among these are religiously affiliated and historically black institutions. 
Turning again to the list of reasons found in Table 1, it is seen that 
these two reasons account for less than two percen^t of all first reasons 
given by seniors for selecting an out-of-state institution. Thus, while 
some colleges offer a particular cultural/religious experience, seniors un- 
doubtedly choose them primarily for reasons other than these. For example, 

of the 31 black students who chose historically black colleges, only two 

(14) 

gave as their first reason the^fact that the college was black. Like- 
wise, of the 65 seniors who chose religious or religiously affiliated in- 
stitutions, only seven gave as their first reason' the college's religious 
affiliation. In both instances, the other reasons given included high 
quality academic-reputation, educational program, or low tuition. 

'i 

SUMMARY 



The data make it clear that a significant proportion of New Jersey 
high school seniors apply to out-of-state institutions because they are 
perceived as being of high academic quality. However, ratings of institu- 
tional selectivity suggest that in reality many of these institutions are 



(T4)If black seniors were predisposed to applying to historically black 
collets only , this statement c®uld ^be characterized as ^ contrary to 
common sense. However, more than half of the seniors whose first 
choice' Was for an historically black institution chose, as second or 
third choices, institutions which are non-black. 
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not of distinctively high quality in terms of the types- of students who ae- 
tually attend. In addition, the data show that seniors who make less in- 
formed decisions about institutions rely most heavily on more subjective 
. sources of information, such as college catalogs and the' opinions of teach- 
ers and counselors, as opposed to the more objective published institu- 
tional ratings. t' 

This pattern of decision making applies also , to sen^-ors who choose 
out-of-st^e institutions for specif ib educational programs. Evidence from 
the data indicate that indeed very few of these out-of-state programs are 
offered at specialized insUtutions' and that similar programmatic offerings 
exist in New Jersey. However, since many of the seniors who seek specific 
program offerings ■ also perceive the college they choose as hieing of high 
quality, the making of similar, less informed "decisions regarfjing the qual- 
ity of programs at the college is understandable. - 

•It is clear that many seniors do not perceive New Jersey's institu- 
tions as being able to offer them what they can' obtain -elsewhere ^"'^^^ How- 
^ ' - 

ever, the findings strongly suggest that4lew vJersey's college-bound seniors 
frequently lack accurate and/or adequate information aboat\he state's own 
colleges and universities. Further, it can be concluded that the attrac- 
,tion of collegiate institutions in other states stems,- to a large extent, 
from somewhat inaccurate perceptions, not onl^ of overall quality, but also 
of the availability of specific programs. As a result, a significant pro- 
portion of New Jersey's seniors con^isteg^y opt for out-of-state institu- 
tions. 



(15^ndeed, of the '1,236 seniors with out-of-state preferences, 60 percent' 
applied only to institutigns outside of New Jersey, 



J 



WHO IS LEAVING? - 

The effect of the large number of studen'^^leaving the state each year 
can probably be viewed best in, terms of the' short-run consequences. Spei- 

cifically, the state experienc.es annually a loss of. -enrollments in higher^ 

^ ' ' ^ , (16) ^ ' • 

education and of potential revenues f-or. the state treasury. While it is 

perhaps true that some proportion ; of these students'' might returns to the 

state during the course of their undergraduate careers^ -preliminary data 

from a followrup survey of the seniors who are the subject of this report 

indicate that the proportion who do ho is smalls Specifically , 88 percent 

of seniors who went out of state cHiring their first year- of college also 

went to the same ^or some other / out-of-state college in their second 

year. ^"^^^ These preliminary findings support census data which suggest that 

student out-migrants who return to New Jersey do not do so until they have 

'(18) _ ^ 

completed college. 



(16) A detailed- discussion of the enrollment and. economic consequences of 
student out-migration is found in Out-Migration of' NeW Jersey Full-Time 
First-Time Freshmen ^ pp. .3-^-^2« 

(17) Seiiiors who indicated their willingness to participate in a follow-up 
study (about 1,500 of the original sample of 5,063 students) were tele- 
phoned one year l^ter, (that is, in the summer of ''983)^ to find out if 

.their plans had worked out, and, if they' had attended college in fall 

1982, whether or not they planned to return to the same college in fall 

19&3. The statistics cited above are based on the responses of approx- 
imately 600 of the telephone surveys. 

(18) Census data show a 10 percent increase in the number of persons who 
were 20 to 29 years old in 1970 and 30 to 39. years old in 198O. 
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'However/ in addition to the quantitative and economic aspects' of 

< ^ - ~ ' 

student out-migrati-on, the types of students who leave the state to pursue 

their po^tsecondary education is also important. Related to the latter are 

two specific questions. First, is . the state experiencing a "brain drain" 

phenomenon? Second, do socioeconomic considerations play a similar role in 

college locational choice as they do in student decisions to attend college 

(19) 

in the first place? In orderto address these questions, the survey of 

high school seniors gathered information on the academic characteristics of 
the students, as well as on socioeconomic characteristics of their families 
(i.e., ^^arental education and family income). It is therefore possible to 
examine the extent of the relationship between these student .characteris- 
tics and student deciaion making pertaining to college. 

ARE POTENTIAL OUT-MIGRANTS .THE STATE'S BEST STUDENTS ? 
Yes, and no. New Jersey's out-migrating freshmen ^ as well as freshmen 
who wish to remain in state, encompass the entire range of academic abili- 
ties, even thpugh the former tend to exhibit ^mewhat higher levels of aca- 
demic achievement. However, not all seniors who expect to go to college 
out of state are academically superior, nor do all seniors who are high 
academic achievers indicate a desiTS""1:o attend college in another state. 

As seen in Table 6, 71 percent of those who expressed a preference for 
an in-state ^enior institution, -as compared with 72 percent of seniors with 



(19)Past r^ssearch in higher education has shown that the educational at- 
tainment of their parents and general socioeconomic status of their fa- 
milies influence students in their decisions to attend college. 
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TABLE 6 

Academic Gharacteristics of 1982 New Jersey College-Bound 
High, School -Seniors by College Locational Choice 
^ ~ (Column Percent) . 



Character is tic. 



High- SchoQl Grades 

Mostly A's 

Mostly B's * 

Mostly C's 

itfostly Below C 

Rank" in SC^ lass 


Top 20% 
Second 20% 
Middle 2Qf 
Fourth 20% 
Lowest 



New Jersey 0 
College-Bound 
Seniors* 



17.5 

54 .0 

26.4^ 

2.1> 
lOO.O' 



43.7 

■23.5 

21 .8 

8.5^ 

2.5 
100.0 



\5 



College Locational Choice 
In-State Out-of-State' 

% - % 



^ 13.7 

5_6 . 7 

27.6 

2.0 
100.0 



40.9- 

26.9 

^ 2r.l 

8.7 

' 2.4 
100.0 



51.7 
. 25.4 
V 2.3 

TooTo 



45.9^ 

20.8 

20.8 

2.7 

100.0' 



SAT Math Score 
600 or Above 
500-599 
400-^499 
399 or Below 



20.3 
-29.2 

31.4 

19.1 
100.0 



13'. 1 
. 26.3 
36.1 
24.5 

loa.o 




SAT Verbal Score 
6.00 or Above 
50b-599 
400-499 

^ 399 or. Below 



" 11.1 

26.3 

39.1 

23.4 
100.0 

,2,24S) 



7.5 

'20. 

41.4 

30.9 
100. o' 

(1.012) 



14 .1 
31.3 
37.2 . 

100.0 

■■^'^(1,236) 



^Excludes . student s who chose tvo-year col' 
Note: SoT.e percentage totals dc not ad 



100 due to rounding") 



oat-of-state ^preferences , had grades of B or better/^^^ A slightly higher 

proportion of ^h§ otit-of-etate group were in the top one-fifth of their 

graduating class* than were their in-state counterparts. Dn the other hand, 

the SAT profile for the' two groups varies considerably. Nearly. 26 percent 

^* " . • ^ ^ ^ . _ • - 

of potential out-of-state students had SAT math scores above 600, compared 

* /' ■ ^ • 

with 13 percent for prospectiVe in-state students. Likewise, 14 percent of 
seniors With out-of-state, 'versus 7 percent* of those with in-state prefer- 
ences, had SAT verbal iscores above 600. ' 



The data show that the' magnitude of the differences, as measured by 

■ ' ■ • ... " ' i - 

these indicators of scholarly achievement,, between students who choose in- 
state and out-of-state institutions , are Xot ec^ually dr^inatic. Generally 
spealcing, there are mope ^simj^larities between the two groups with respect 
to high school grades (over 70 percent of SQgiors.i^ each being better than 
-average),' and rank (two-thirds of seniors in both groups are ranked in the 
•top 40 percent of their class). Even so, the "out-of-staters" tend to have 
higher proportions of seniors who are all A students, and who ranked in the 
top' 10 percent of their class (data not shown). In contrast, the two 
groups are substantially different in their SAT profiles. The differences, 
are most pronounced in the SAT scores for seniors in ^the highest category 



k20)Excluded from the comparisons of seniors with in-state and out-of-state 
" preferences are th^ 29 percent of. "in-staters" who gave as their first 
choice, a two-year college in New Jersey. (There were no "out-of-sta- 
ters" with preferences for a two-year institution.) This Was done be- 
cause traditionally the academic profile of students who attend two- 
year colleges in state is below that of those who attend senior public 
or independent institutions. The academic profile of seniors who ex- 
pressed a preference for a New Jersey college by sector is given in Ap- 
pendix C, Tabl^ 9. More detailed analyses of college-bound seniors 
with in-state preferences will be addressed in an upcoming Office of 
Research and Manpower special report. 



(i.e., scores of 600 or above), where the potential' out-migrants outnumber 
the potential in-state enrollees by a ratio of almost 2:1 in both the math 
and. verbal sections. 



DOES PARENTAL INCOME OR EDUCATION MATTER? 



Conventional wisdom holds that many of the students who leave New Jer 
sey every year to attend colleges and universities in other states come 
from families in above average educational and income brackets^. The survey 



data indicate that, indeed, most seniors with out-of-state preferences come 

;e, edi 
(22) 



(21) 

from homes Where at least one parent is college, educated and family in- 



come is above the $26,242 mean for New Jersey. 

The data show a clear relationship between .socioeconomic status and 
locational choi^eT^ For example, 65 percent of seniors with fathers who 
were high s6h!j^l graduates expr^sed a preference for a NeW Jersey college. 
On the other hand, only 32 percenj/^ of those with fathers who were the most 
educated (i.e., had at minimum, graduate or professional school training) 
indicated a preference for ah in-»state institution (Table 7). Similar con- 
trasts are observed for the data on mother's eduication and faml^ly in- 

(23) 

come. 



(21)0verall, 73 percent of seniors with out-of-state preferences and 5.4 
percent of thos^ with in-state pre^rences came from families where at 
least one parent was college educated. 

(22J1980 Census estimate of ' mean income f^New Jersey families. 

(23)The effects of parental education on locational choice may be inciden- 
tal. According to the survey results, very few seniors indicated that 
their decision to apply to their first choice college was due to paren- 
tal influence. ■ (Parental influence is subsumed' under the category 
"some other reason" found in Table 1.) 



TABLE 7 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of 1982 New Jersey College-Bound 
High School Seniors by College /Locational Choice* 
- -.- (Row Percent) . 



Characteristic 



Father's Education 



In-State 



Out-of-state 



Total 



Less than high school 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
**Pos tsecondary non-college 
Some college ^ 
College graduate 
Graduate or professional^' 
school 



67.8 
62.5 
53.9 
54.9 
52.0 
35.0 
28.7 



32, 
37, 
46. 

'45- 



48.0 
65.0 
71.3 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



Mother's Education 

Less than high school 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
**Postsecondary non-college 
Some college 
College graduate ^ 
Graduate or professional 
school 

Income 



Less than $10,000 

$10,OpO-$14,999 

$15,000-$19,999 

$20,000-$24,999 

$25,000-$29,999 

$30,000-$39,999 

$40,000-$49,999 

$50,000 or More 




.59.7 
62.5 
60.4 
53.9 
58.9 
45.2 
36.3 
20.4 



25.0 
35.8 
48.5 
•57.3 
60.9 
68.5 
66.8 



40.3 
37.5 
39.6 
46.1 
41.1 
54.8 
63.7 
79.6 



100.0 
^100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



^Excludes students who chose tw-year colleges 
**Includes persons who attended or were graduates of technical or vocational schools 
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Within each category of locational choice, higher proportions of 
seniors with out-of-state preferences come from homes where parents have 
some college experience and family income is high. As seen in Table 8, 
/' among the seniors who expressed preferences for in-state colleges and univ- 
ersities, nearly 47- percent have fathers who have some college experience, 
and 41 percent come from families with incomes above $30,000 per year. 
Sixty-seven percent of seniors in the out-of-state group were likewise dis- 
' tributed in each Category. - ^ 

An additional point is worthy bf mention. To the extent that academic 
quality is the motivating factor for a significant proportion of seniors 
who choose out-of-state institutions, it appears that the perception of 
. quality also follows socioeconomic lines. Seniors from the higher economic 
strata a're the ones most likely to perceive out-of-state insititions^as be- 
ing of high academic quality and are also the ones > who make the more "in- 
formed" decisions regarding quality (Appendix C, Table 10). 

SUMMARY 

The analysis of characteristics of seniors who choose out-of-state in- 
stitutions suggests that while the state is not losing all of its best and 
brightest studeTTEs^o other states, belonging to this -group increases the 
chances that a student will select an out-of-state college. This is under- 
standable given that there are far more selective institutions out'side of 
' New Jersey than there are in state. It is important to note, however, that 
within both groups of seniors (those with in-state and out-of-s.tate prefer- 
ences) there exists a diversity of student types,' academically as well as 
socially and economically. Therefore, any conclusions that potential out- 
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SocioecQnomic Characteristics of 1982 New Jersey ColIege'-BQund 
High School Seniors by College LocatiOnal Choice 
■ ■ ' • ' (Column Percent) ' ^ 



Characteristic 

Father's Education - 

Less than high schoa!}.' 

Some high school 
' High school graduate 
**Postsecondary noit-^^lege 

Some college 

College graduate 

Graduate or professional 
, school 

Mother ' s Education 

Less than high school 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
**Postsecondary non-college 
Some college 
College graduate , 
Graduate or professional 
school 

Family Income 

Less than $10,000 
$10,000-$14,999 
$15,000-$19,999 
$20,000-$24 ,999 
$25,000-$29,999 
$30,000-$39,999 
$40,000-$49,999 
$50,000^ or More 



(N) 



New Jersey 
College-Bound 

Seniors* 

% 

5.3 

6.6 
23.9 

6.6 
10.5 ' 
27.2 
19.9. 
100.0 



4.0 

,5'.0 
42.2 

6.9 
11.6 
21.5 

8.8 

100.0 



4.8 
8.0 
6.9 
12.0 
12.6 
18.8 
13.6 
'23.3 
100.0 

(2,248) 



College Locational Choice* 
In-State "^Out-of-State 



% 


% " 


8.0 


3.1 


9.2 


4 .'5 ■ 


28.6 


20.0 


8.1"' 


5.4 


12.1 


9.1 


21.1 


32.1 


12.7 


25.8 


100.0 


100.0 


fi . 7 


1 8 


7.1 


7 


48.1 


37 .3 


6.5 


7.2 


10.1 


' 12.8 


15 .0 


26 .8 


6.5 


10.8 


100,. Q 


100.0 


6.5 


3.5 


11.3 


. 5.4 


9.5 


4.9- 


14.6 


9.8 


16,. 9 


9.3 


19.3 


18.5 


11.1 


15.3 


10.8 


33.3 


100.0 


100.0 


(1,012) 


(1,236) 




^Excludes students who chose two-year colleges 
5^^^Includes persons who attended or were graduates of technical or vocational schools 
Note: Some percentage totals do not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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migrating college freshmen are "all academically superior" or from 
"well-to-do families", or that students remaining in state are "all just 
average", are erroneous. ' ^ 



s 
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STEMMING THE TIDE: WHO CAN BE RECRUITED? ^ ^ 

In making the transition from analyzing the reasons why students leave 
New Jersey to assessing who can' be encouraged to remain- in state, the^rea- 
sons why out-of-state institutions appeal to New Jersey high school seniors 

o 

\ 

must be taken into account. From what we have seen thus far, it 'seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that many seniors who choose collegiate institutions in 
other states have good reason for doing so. They are students who want 'to 
go to a selective institution or are interested in the college for a var- 
iety of ^other reasons, such as simply being located some distance from 
home. By looking at the number of seniors for whom each- reason applies, we 
can begin to determine, albeit cautiously, the number of potential out-mi- 
grating freshnj^n who could, possibly be attracted to in-st^e instit;iitions. 
It should be noted that the following exercise is based on specific assump- 
tions and represents judgments about the number of students who could be 
recruited should these assumptions be realized. ^2^ 

DBTERMINING THE SIZE OF fHE POOL " . 

Other than the two most popular reasons of academic quality and pro- 
gram choice, which will be dealt with shortly, for purposes of discussion 
it will be assumed that all of the other first reasons represent unchangea- 
ble decisions and U;at they are compelling for the seniors who make them. 
(Undoubtedly, some proportion of students will always want to attend an 



out-of-state college or universLJby for any of the reasons listed in Table ^ 
U For example, students are always being recruited for their athletic 
abilities. It seems reasonable to assume that such patterns are somewhat 
fixed, and can be expected to continue.) In this report tljese "compelling" 
reaspns represent the decisions of 434 seniors, or 39 percent of all those 
With preferences for out-of-state institutions.- They will be included 

in a group 'which will be categorized as "persistent out-migrants" (Table 
9). . 

The remaining senfors — those who gave the two most popular reasons for 
choosing out-of-state, colleges — can be divided into two categories: those 
making informed decisions and those making' less informed deci4ions. In the 
former are those seniors who gave as a reason hx&h quality academic reputa-^ 
tion and who chose selective institutipffs , There were 218 seniors 'for whom 
'this was true'. In addition, there were 17 who gave the educational program 
reason, and who, in fact, selected pAogams which were found at specialized 
institutions. In ^11, 235 seniors, \r 21 percent, of those with- out-of- 
state preferences can' be classified as\having made ' informed decisions re- 

(25) ' . 

girding institutional academic quality or programmatic choice. This 
proportion .will be added to the seniors in ^the persistent out-migrants 
group. 



:. (24)Due to missing data, the percentage is based on 1,104 . seniors with 
out-of-state preferences, rather than the 1 ,236 v7ho are the focus of 
the analyses in the earlier sections of this report • 

(25)See above footnote. 



TABLE 9 



Distribution of 1982 Ney Jersey High School Seniors 

with Out-yof-State Preferences -by Recuritment Status 

Classification No. of Senior> ''Out-of ^Stater 

^ • • 

Persistent Out-Migrants ( 

"Compelling" reasons , 434 . 39.3 

High academic quality 218 19.7 

Educational program ^ 17^ . ' 1,5 

HigK academic equality + 26 ' 2.4 

away ^ from home _ ^ ■ - 

Educational program + 18 - 1.6 . 

away from home ' . 

(Sub-total)^' ' (713) ^ (64.5) 

• *? . ^ ' , " 
potential New Enrollees 

High academic cjuality - ^ 145 13. J. 

Educational program 246 22.3 

(Sub-total) (391) (35.4) 

TOTAL < • 1^104 , 100.0 



*0f the 1,236 seniors'who expressed. a preference for an out-of-state 
institution 132 could not be classified by^ recruitment status . 
**"Compelling reasons" refer to reasons other than those of academic 
quality and educational program. 
***The figure for students in this category undoubtedly include those 
who make informed decisions regarding their program selection, and 
therefore should be viewed as an upper limit. However, as noted in 
■footnote 10 (page 25) a quantitative determination of the number of 
students 'making such choices cDuld not be made. 
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The less informed decision Ijpakers can be divided into two groups. 
First, there are the seniors who gave academic quality as a reason, but who 
chose non-selective institutions, and the senJ.ors who chose educational 
programs which are also offered^ by New Jersey institutions /^^^ Together, 
. they, comprise 35 percent of out of staters and represent the potential "new 
enroilees". Second ^ there is the group of students who can be classified 
as persistent out-migrants even though they made less informed decisions. 
Specifically, they include those who inappropriately chose an institution 
for reasons of academic quality or programmatic choice but also desired to 
get away from home. There were 44 seniors who did so, 26 for reasons of 
academic quality, and l8 for ^programmatic choice. They represent students 
for whom inducements td remain, in state would probably be ineffective since 
they have given as a second or third reason for going out-of-state, getting 
away from .home. (The data for the classification of persistent out-mi- 
grants and potential new enrollees are shown in Table 10.) 

As many as 35 percent could be recruited. The proportion is not as 
high' as previous research (most notably, the 1981 report) suggested, but 

nonetheless represents a very significant proportion of seniors who could 

(27) 

be targeted for recruitment activities. On the one hand the 35 percent 



(25 )As' stated earlier, there are probably students who appropriately chose 
out-of-state educational programs because they are exemplary. Ho\^ever, 
since the number of students choosing such programs could not be der- 
ived from these data, all students in this category were counted among 
potential enrollees. ^ 

(27)The report suggested-^ that as many as 48 percent of out-migrating full- 
time first-time freshmen could possibly be recruited. However, since 
this statistic was based on aggregate NCES data (without a knowledge of 
actual student reasons for going out of state) it Jas considered to be 
speculative, and subject to further research. j 



TABLE 10 



Academic Characteristics of 1982 New Jersey . College-Bound 
High School. Seniors Adjusted for Potential ^'Nev Enrollees" 



Characteristics 

High School Grades 

Mostly A's 
Mostly B's 
Mostly C's 
Mostly Below C 



Rank in Class 
Top 20% 
Second 20% 
. Middle 20% 
Fourth 20% ^ 
Lowest 20% 

SAT Hath Score 
600 or Above 
500-599 
400-499 
399 or Below 

SAT Verbal Score 
600 or Above 
500-599' 
400-499 
399 or Below 

(N) 




(B) 

New 

Enrollees 



17.9 
58.2 , 
22.8 
1.0 



(A) 

Seniors with 
In-State / 
Preferences 

% • 

13.7 
56.7 
27.6 
2.0 

100.0 . 100 .0 

40.9 48.0 

26.9 24.3 

21.1 ■ 20.0 

8.7 6.4 

2.4 1.3 

100.0 " 100.0 

13.1 18.1 

26.3 37.8 

36.1 32.5 

24.5 . 11.5 

100.0 100.0 

7.5 7.8 

20.2 32.6 

A1.4 43.3 

30.9 .16.2 

100.0 loo.'o 

(1,012) (391) 



(C) 

Adjusted 
Distribution* 



14.9 
57.1 
26.3 
1.7 



100.0 

42.8 
26.2 
20.8 
8.1 
2.1 
100.0 

14.5 

29.5 

35.1 

20.9 
100.0 

7.6 

23.7 

42.0 

26.7 
100.0 

(1,403) 



Difference 
(C-A) , 



1.2 
0.4 
-1.3 
-0.3 



1-9 
-0.7 
-0.3 
-0.6 



-0.3 



1.4 
3.2 
-1.0 
-3.6 



0.1 
3.5 
-0.6 
-4.2 



*Con:iB\ned profile- of seniors with in-state preferences (column A) and new enrollees 
(column B). ■ - 
N'ote: Some percentage totals do not. add to 100 due to rounding. 
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^ ^ J J * „r,r,^y. Umit 9inf>f> some of the seniors from this 

could be viewed as an upper iimic, since some ui ^ 

group could still hold fast to their preferences for out-of-state institu- 
tions- On the other, hand, there is the possiblity that recruitment activi- 
ties would also attract some members of the persistent out-migrants group, 
thereby causing the 35 percent to be viewed as a lower limit. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR STUDENT OUT-MIGRATION 
The nearly 27,000 full-time first-time freshmen who leave the state 
annually represent close to 40 percent of. freshmen who are New Jersey resi- 
dents attending college each year. The survey data suggest that possibly 

* ' (28) 
35 percent of this number could be induced to remain in state. If this 

level of recruitment . were actually reached, an additional 9,450 freshmen 
could be entering the state system each year. 

In the 1981 study on freshman out-migration, it was demonstrated that 
attracting new student^would have a positive impact on^systemwide enroll- 
ment. Specifically, it was seen that retaining between 3,200 and 6,500 
freshmen would result in a stable system; i.e., over the long term, a neg- 



(28)Conceivably, some students may not be admitted to New Jersey colleges 
.because of their low academic profiles. However as is demonstrated in 
Table 10, the profile of potential enrollees is higher than that of 
seniors ^ith in-state preferences and, in fact, is higher than that of 
freshmen who were admitted to public senior institutions in Jf^ 
For example, 18 percent of freshmen who were admitted to Rutgers in 
1^82 Sd'sAT verba? scor^s below 400, and 11 percent had -th scores at 
fhi^ level analogously, 40 percent of freshmen who were admitted to 
t^e eight ^tatecoUeges In 1982 had SAT verbal scores below 400, and. 
the eignt suaue coxxes percent of potential 

p^'eit h^vir^ath'soores below -OO on the SAT. Thus, it can te oc„- 
cluded that most Df the potential enrollees would have no difficulty 
in being accepted to Rutgers or a state college. • 



c 
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ligible decline in enrollment|^fj^d occur • Ther6fGre.^3^ recruiting more, 
than 9,000 freshmen who would othierwise enroll in colleges outside of New 
Jersey would result in a systemwide increase in' enrollment . 



IMPLICATIONS FOR ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE - 
Systemwide enrollment is but pne"- positive outcome of successfully re-' 
cruiting potential out-migrating freshmen. The other is its effect on im- 
proving the academic profile of freshmen who would entqr the system. As' 
seen in Table 10, this group of potential ^i^eshtaen would' contribute favor- 
ably to the overall distribution of students on various academip indices. 
For example, the proportion '5f'"=students ranked in the top 20 percent of 
their class and those scoring above 600 on the SAT would increase by almost 

r 

r 

two percentage points. 
CONCLUSIONS 

This report examined "the phenomenon of student out-migration focusing 
principally on reasons why stOdents leave New Jersey each year to attend 
collegiate institutions in other states. Th.e analysis was based on a 1982 
survey of New Jersey high school seniors which gathered information on 
their top three college choices (both in New Jersey and oat of state), -the 
reasons for the selections, and ^he academic and demographic characteris- 
tics of survey respondents. 

The data showed that a-^-gnificant proportion of seniors chose col- 
leges and universities in other states because they are perceived as being 
of high academic quality. Also, many seniors (chose out-of-state institu- 
tions for specific educational programs, ^ obstensibly for reasons of qual- 



ity. " The findings, clearly indicated, that ih reality, many of the 
institutions and programs selected by seniors are not dissimilar, either in . 
terms of overall quality or programmatic offerings, from N6w Jersey's col- 
leges and uniyersities. 

.Seniors who indicated a preference for colleges in other states for 
reasons of institutional quality fell within two groups: those who made 
informed decisions regarding quality (i.e., they chose an"^ institution .for 
this reason and the ins'titution was in fact selective in terms^of the type 
of, students who attend"), and those who made less informed deci-^ions. Th^ 
difference in behavior between the two groups extended to the formation of 
opinions""!^^ academic quality , i .e . , they relied^ on different sources 

of information to help them formulate their opinjtons'. 

Despite the fact that academic quality ' was the most oommon reason- 
cited for leaving the state; the seniors who expressed this desire did not 
comprise a homogeneou^ group . Overall, students who indicated a preference 
for an out-of-state institution ware as diverse, as those ytYto wished ^to re- 

( ' ■ ^'^^ ^ ^ ■ ' ' ^ > 

' main in stat\s^,' both ac^demicaliy\nd"in terms of their socioeconomic back- 

V / ' . • . 

grounds ' 

It was ^ found that possi^bly 35 percent of out-migrating freshmen who 
leave New Jersey each year could be recruited to in-state in^itutions. 
Included in this group were those who made less informed' decisions regard-^ 
ing institutional quality and those who chose programs which are offered by 
Hew Jersey »s own colleges. Since these students exhibited a range of aca- 
denilG achievement, recruiting such a large proportion of students could re- 
sult in inproving the profile of New Jersey freshmen entering college each 



There was also indication that information about New Jersey's colleges 
and universi'ties should be disseminated to a larger audience and not merely 
to high school sendora. The , findings suggested that particular attention 
shiDuld be given to high school teachers, counselors, and parents. 

^ ' ' ' .,' • * ■ ■ 

\As a result of these findings, a number of activities aimed toward re- 
ducing the number of out-migrating New, Jersey freshmen are recommended . 
They include, though are not nec^fessarily. limited to, the following: 

1. The Board of Higher Education should consider the establishment 
of enrichment funding for programs and/or institutions, in both 
the public and private 'Sectors designed to attract the state's 
top high school . students . The goal of this approach would be to 
upgrade the selected programs and/or inistitutxons so ■ i,hat they 

r ■ '■ ■ ■ , 

- rank among the very best in^ the country* The programs selected 
may be required to -become more highly selective in their admis- 
sions criteria . " 

2. A general public awareness campaign promoting tHe state's colle- 
giate institutions should be undertaken . \ ^ 



3. Special emphasis on dissemination of information to teacher^, 



counselors, and parents should be encouraged. To the extent pos- 
sible, a media campaign geared toward presenting a view of the 
positive outcomes (academic as well as financial) of educating a 
student in 5i,tate should be highlighted. 

..iC Department of ! i I'^gi^er^^^E^K)^ evaluate the program of 

merit-based schola :hip5 to determinis the extent to which the 

1 49 - 5 
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availability of such funds contributes to both the improvement of 

IT 

the academic profile of freshmen entering the state's colleges 
and universities, and the reduction of student out-migration. 

The Department of Higher Education should conduct a longitudinal 
study of a sample of the 1982 h/igh school survey participants in 
^rdep to determine what proportion of them return to New Jersey 
during their undergraduate career or after they have completed 
college. 



9r 
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APPENDIX A: STUDY DESIGN AND SAMPLING PROCEDURES 
STUDY DESIGN 

The survey of high school seniors required the cooperation of the New 
Jersey Department of Education and local school districts for public school 
students, of the diocesan school superintendents and principals for stu« 
dents attending Catholic parochial schools, and of the principals of ^non- 
parochial private high schools. 

All questionnaires were self administered by the seniors. In order to 
ensure accuracy of the self-reported data -dealing with grade point average, 
rank in class, and SAT scores, guidance, counselors or other designated 
staff were asked to verify the responses and make any necessary corrections 
directly on the students' forms. ^ ' 

' SAMPLING PROCEDURES 

Public School Seniors 
Public school seniors were systematically sampled'^'^^ from a computer- 
ized list of student names provided by the New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion. The source ^of the listing was the New Jersey Minimum Ba^^ic Skills 



(l)Systematic sampling involves choosing from a list every Kth element for 
inclusion in a sample. For example, if a list contains 1,000 names and 
what is desired is a sample of TOO, ~ every tenth name would be selected. 
The only stipulation in using this technique is that the first case must 
be randomly selected. 
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/Test (MBST) which students took as juniors. It was estimated that the list 
contained 96 , percent of the seniors enrolled in .public schools in fall 
1.981.^^^ Precautions were taken to ensure that there were OQl systematic bi- 
ases in the arrangement or names on the list (e.g. ranking by" MBS test 

I 

scores or sex), so that the sample 's randomness would not be compromised . 



Since it was estimated that 52 percent of all public high school sen- 
iors I'ntend to go to college the size of the initial sample was calcu- 
lated to be approximately 5,000 seniors, to produce a sample size large 
enough for conducting detailed multivariate analyses involving the depen- 
dent variable of college locatitonal choice (i.e.", in-stat4 or out-of- 
state). The random_ list of names yielded 5j387 seniors, with an average of 
-16 being selected per high school. 

, ) 

Private School Seniors . 



A list of student names fr^^whlch a random sample could be drawn 
could not be provided for pri-vate high" school seniors. Thus, it was neces- 
sary to sample entire scho^s. A sampling frame was developed consisting 
of all private schools in the state gi^uped according to three characteris- 
tics: location, size, and type (co-educational or single sex) . Since 
nearly 83 percent of private high school students in New Jersey attend Ca- 
tholic Schools, these schools comprised the majority of. all schools used in 
the frame. The sampling frame yielded 13 schools and 1,118 seniors. 



(2)Student3 who did not take the MBST because they were absent or non resi- 
dents at the time, or those who dropped out of school between the time 
they took the MBST and when the questionnaires were mailed, along with 
students who were no longer New Jersey residents by May 1982, accounted 
for the other four percent. 

n)New Jersey Statewide Plan for Higher Education , 1981. 
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RESPONSE RATES AND RELIABILITY 
Of the 6,505 questionnaires (5,387 to publics and 1,118 to privates) 
which were sent to schools for seniors to complete, 5,063 or 78 percent of 
them were returned completed. This exceptionally high rate"" of response was 
due in large part to the procedure employed for the pui)lic sector, i.e., 
sampling students within schools rather than sampling entire schools. Ove- 
rail, the response rate was 80 percent for publics ^4,335 of 5,387 mailed), 
♦^d 65 percent for privates (728 of 1,118 mailed). 

The 4,335 responses from public high school seniors accounted for ap- 
proximately 86 percent of the responses, and the 728 private school respon- 
dents, 14 percent. This distribution reflects the enrollment distribution 
by sector of high school seniors in New Jersey. Comparisons of sample ver- 
sus total popul^ion „ characteristics using knoyn population parameters 
(e.g., .total number of seniors enrolled by race/ethnicity and sex) could 

\ 

not be obtained for the private school sub-sample. Some comparisons for 
the public school senior^ provided below. All differences were signi- 
ficant below the .01 level, meaning that the chances of obtaining a sample 
distribution ' different from* the ^ne observed . are less than 1 in 100. 
.Therefore, we can conclude that the data obtained from the Sample of publi-Q 
,nigh school seniors is representative of the total population from which it 
is drawn. • " * 

■ i 
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1982 Graduates* Sample 

TOTAL 93,750 U,335 

White 81.1 ' 82.7 

Black ' 13.1 11-8 

Hispanic ^^8 3.9 

1.0 1.5 



Other 



Male 



U9.3 ^8-9 



Female 50.7 . 51.1 

•Source: NJ Department of Education Vital Educational Statistics 1982-83 
Volume I, Table XV. 




6'. 
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appendix b: comparison of survey and 1981 nces data 
distribution" by sector and institutional control 

Respondents to the survey of high school seniors who expressed a pre- 
ference for an out-of-state institution were distributed among collegiate 
sectors in a pattern nearly similar to that found in the most recent colle- 
giate data on out-.mig^ration . As seen in Appendix C, Table 1, 'one-half of 
1982 high school seniors chose as "theif^first choice out-of-state institu- 
tion a university, compared with the 42 percent of actual 198I out-mi- 
grants. Further, the number, of respondents expressing a* preference for a 
two-year out-of-state college was only 4 percent, compared with the 9 per- 
,cent for 198I out-migrants. However, the proportion T^6 percent) of res- 
pondents who expressed a preference for four-year out-of-state institutions 
and the proportion (49 percent) of 198I full-time first-time freshmen out- 
migrants who attended such institutions were similar. It is also notewor- 
thy that 67 percent ^f, 1982 seniors chose private institutions (71 percent 

i 

of 1981 out-migrating* freshmen did so) compared with the 33 percent choos- 
ing pulDlic institutions. 

■ . ' . 

STATES pLd institutions OF CHOICE \ 
The most recent data on out-migrating full-time first-time freshmen 
showed that 80 percent of them attended college in 10 states and the ^Dis- 
trict of Columbia. As seen in Appendix C, Table 2, high school seniors 



with out-of-state college preferences distributed themselves iXi a similar 
manner. Of the 1,225 seniors for whom the location of the first choice 
<jut-of-state college was identified, nearly 30 percent chose a college in 
Pennsylvania, followed by New York with 15 percent. Although the relative 
ranking of some states for the seniors was different from that of 1981^ 
.out-migrants, these states accounted for the overwhelming majority of all 
first-choice institutions. 
> 

Data on institutions which out-migrating freshmen attended in 1981 
showed that fev of them attracted more than 100 or more students • Tradi- 
tionally, the University of Delaware has drawn the largest number of these 

' (4) ^ 

students (595 freshmen in 1981^. Overall, 53 institutions in 1981 ac- 
counted for 3^ percent of out-migrating freshmen. As seen in Appendix C, 
Table 3, these 53 institutions accounted for 30 percent of all first choice 
colleges jand universities among high school seniors who expressed for an 
out-of-state institution. 



J 

(4)These institutions were chosen on the basis of 1979 data pti out-migra- 
tion and cited in Out-Migration of New Jersey Full-Tin^e First-Time 
Freshmen , 1979 ; Analysis and Recommefidations p. 18. 
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Appendix C 
Table 1 



1982 New Jersey Coriege>-Bound High School Seniors with Out-of-State 
Preferences and 1981 Full-Time First-Time Freshmen Out-migrants 
by Sector and Institutional Control 



Universities' 



1982 N.J. High School 
Seniors with Out^;of-State 
Preferences** 

~7 



% 



1981 FTFTF ^ 
Out-Migrants 




% 



PuHlic 

Private 

Sub-Total 



207 
393 
600 



(17.3) 
(32.7) 
(50.0) 



4,397 
7,186 
11,583 



(16.1) 
(26.3) 
(42.4) 



Four-Year Colleges 



Public 

Private 

Sub-Total 



174 
376 
550 



(14.5) 
(31.3) 
(45.8) 



2,674 
i 10,647 
13,321 



(9.8) 
(39.0) 
(48.8) 



Two-Year Colleges 

Public 

Private 

Sub-Total 



17 
33 
50 



(1.4) 
(2.8) 
(4.2) 



774' 
1,635 
2,409 



(2.8) 
(6.0) 
(8.8) 



TOTAL 



1,200 



(100.0) 



27,313 (100.0) 



*Source» NCES, "Residence- and Migration of College Students, Fall 1981", 
unpublished data. 

**Di3tr ibution based on 1,236 high school seniors who e^^ressed a preference for 
an out-of-state insitution. Total adjusted for missiap or incomplete data, 
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Appendix C 
Table 2 

1982 !^vj>^ersey College-Bound High School Seniors vith Qut-of-Stat e 
Preferences and 1981 Full-Time First-Time Freshmen 
Out'-Migrants by State of Choice 



1982 N^J. .High Schbol 
Seniors with Out-of-State 1981 FTFTF ^ 

State Preferences** Out-Migrants 







Z 






% 




Pentjisylvanfia 


362 


(29 


•5) 


7,646 


(28. 


.0) 


New York 


179 


(14 


.6) , • 


4,936 


(18 


.1) 


Massachusetts 


110 


(9 


.0) 


2,305 


(8. 


.4) 


.Virginia 


66 


(5 


.4) 


1,207 


(4 


.4) 


Florida 


42 


(3 


.4) 


966 


(3. 


.9) 


Delaware 


46 


(3 


.8) 


911 


(3 


.3) 


Maryland 


40 


(3 


.3) 


, 705 


. (2 


.6) 


North Carolina 




(3 


.9) 


821 


(3 


.0) 


Connect icut 


41 


(3 


.3) * 


1,054 


(3 


.9) 


Ohio 


28 


(2 


.3) 


704 


(2 


.5) 


District of Columbia 


34 


(2 


.8), 


711 


(2 


.6) 


Sub-Total 


996 


(81 


.3) 


21,966 


(80 


.4) 


Remaining States 


229 


(18 


.7) 


5,347 


(19 


.6) 


and Territories 














TOTAL 


1,225 


(100 


.0) 


27,313 


(100. 


.0) 



\ 

^Source: NOES', ^'Residence and Migration of Coll'ege Stiidents, Fall 1981**, 
unpublished data.. 

^^Distribution based on 1,236 high school seniors who expressed a preference for 
an out-of-state institution. Total adjusted for missing or incomplete data. 
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Appendix c 
Table 3 



Selected Out -of -State Collegeg and Universitieg Chosen by 1982 New Jereey Collegc^Bound 
HiR^r SchooJj^Seniorg and Attended by 1981- Full-Tiiae Firgt-Timc Freshmen Out-Migrants^ 



1982 N.;. HigTi" School 
Seniors with Out-of-State 



1981 FTFTF 



Institution 


State 


Preferences** 


University of" Delaware 






X 


Del. 


. 3A 


2.8 


Villsnova University 


Pa; 


20 


1.6 


Boston University 


Mass. 


11 


0.9 


Drexel University 


Ps. 


22 


1.8 


Syracuse University-Main 


U.Y. 




1.4 


University of Pennsylvania 


F«. ..... 


IS 




University of Mary land- -Co ll^^e Park 


Md . 


10 


0.8 


Lehigh University 


Pa. 


12 


1.0 


Pennsylvania State-Main 


,Pa. 


*17 


1.4 


University of Hartford 


Conn. 


7 


^0.6 


Cornell University Endowed Colleges 


N.Y. 


11 


0.9 


Lafayette College 


Pa. , 


9 


0.7 


Ithaca College 


N.Y.' 




0.3 ' 


Bucknell University. 


Pa. 


16 


1.3 


Temple University 




15 


1.2 


Northeastern University 


mTsV.' ' 


14 


1.1 


University of Miami 


Fla. 


3 


0.2 


Gettysburg College 


Pa. 


7 


0.6 


Boston CollegeJX' 


Mass . 


8 


0.7 


West Chester State College 


Pa. 


15 


1.2 


Georgetown University ^ 


I^.C. 


13 


n.i 


University of Scranton ' ^"IIITZT'^^^ ■ 


..^ Pa. 


3 


0.2 


Muhlenberg College 




8 


^0.6 


George Washington University 


D.C. 


8 


Q.-6 


West Virginia University 


W. Va. 


3 


0.2 


FashiTJn Institiite of Technology 


N.Y. 


12 


1 . 0 


new lOcK univerBiLy 


N.Y. 


7 


0.6 


Columbia Utiiver s ity-Main 


N.Y. 


A 


0.3 


Widened College (Widener U.) 


Pa. 


6 


0.5 


University of S.C. (Columbia) 


S.C. 


3. . 


' 0.2 


East Stroudsburg Sta.te College 


Pa. 


11 


0»9 


Johnson & Wales College 


R.I. ■ - 


6 


0.5 


Virginia Poly Institut^e 


Va. 


5 


0.4 


American University - 


D.C. 


6 ■ 


0.5 


Fordham University 


N.Y. 


8 


0.7 


St. Joseph*^ University * ' 


Pa. 


12 


1.0 


Moravian College 


Par 




0.4 


Franklin & Marshall 


Pa.. 




0.3 


Lynchburg College ^ 




u 


0.3 


AiDrignL college 


ra . 


u 


0.3 


Howard University 


D.C. 


4 


0.3 


Rochester Institute of Technology 


N.Y. 


■ 5 


0.4 


Brown University 


R.I. 


10 


0.8 


U. Vermont & S^ate Agr . College 


Vt. 


T 


^ ■ 0.2 


Delaware Vly College Sci. & Agr, 


r a . 


3 


0.2 


Dickinson College 


Pa. 


3 


0.2y 


Kutztown State College 


Pa. 


' 12 


u .lO 


LflSalle College ^ 


Pa. 






University of Virginia-Main ' ^ 


Va. 


^ u 


6)9 


Rensselaer Poly. Institute 


N.Y. 


7 


H.e 


Wesley College 


Del . 


5 


Qi4 


University of Rochester 


N.Y. 


1 


0.1 


U;S. Naval Acades::>' 


Md. 


1 ' 


0.1 


Sub-total 




4S2 


{3=,0) 


(I of Total) 








Remaining Institutions 




753 


(61.0) 


(X of Total) 








TOTAL ' \ 




1.236 


(100. 



f 


t 


595 


2.2 


■ 327 


1.2 


' 378 


1.4 


.354 


1.3 


393 


1.4 , 


286 t 


* 10 


184 


0.7 


321 


1.2 ' 


. 277 


i,.o 


267 


* 1.0 " 


200 


0.7 


178 


0.7 


196 


0.7 


L91 


0.7 


208 


0.8 




u . / 


75 


0.3 


178 


0.7 


156 


0.6 


197 


0.7 


130 - 


0.5 


164 


0.6 


172 


0.6 


166 


0.6 


140 . 


0.5 


157 


0 . 6 


181 


0.7 


125 


0.5 


123 


(5.5 


"83^ 


0.3 


159 


0,6 


145 


0.5- 


124 


0.4* 


121 


0.4 


135 


0.5 


136 


P-5 


139 


0.5 


124 


0.4 


107 


0<.A 


136 


0.5 


118 


0.4 


116 


0.4 


83 


0.3 


118 


0.4 


106 


0.4 


117 


0.4 


151 


0.5 


134 


0.5 


102 


- 0.4 


103 


0.4 


S5 


0.3 


• 93 


0.3 


81 


0.3 


9,320 


(34.'4) 


17,993 


(65.9) 



NCF.S, "Residence and Migrarior: of College' ::^tuc 
ifcuticn based en 1 ,236 'hiph school seniors who cx^ 
stitucion. Tctai adjusted :cr isissin^c: cr inccr:?letc 



*5c-jrce : 
* * D i s ^ ^' 



re?€e 
idata . 



Fall l^Sl", unp'^blishcd 
I a preference fcr an C'^t 



27,313 



-of-s: 



(100.0) 
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Table 4 



VHlgh Dray"* Out-of-St'ate^ Institutions Chosen by 1982 New Jersey 
CQllege-Bound-^'Hlgh School Seniors by Degree of Selectivity » 



. Institution 

Albright Col leg/ , 
American University- ^ ■ 
Boston College 
Boston 'University 
Brown University 
Bucknell University 
Colurabijj University - Main 
Cornell Endowed Carapus 
Delaware Vly College Sci. Agr. 
Dickinson College 
Drexel Univetsity 
East Stroudsburg State 
Fashion Institute of Technology 
Fordhani University 
Franklin & Marshall 
George Washington University 
Georgetown University 
Gettysburg College 
Howard University 
Ithaca College 
Johnson & Wales College 
Kutztown State College 
Lafayette College 
LaSal'le College 
Lehigh University 
Lynchburg College 
Moravian ^ Col lege 
Muhlenberg College 
New York University 
Northeastern University 
Pennsylvania State - Main 
Rensselaer Poly Institute 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
St. Joseph's University 
Syracuse University Main 
Teniple Cniversity . 
United States N'aval Acade-ny 
Upiversicy of Delaware 
University of ^.Hartford 
University of Maryland" - College Park 
University of JlLani 
University of PennsyX v.^nia 
University of Rochester 
University of Scranton 

University of South Carolina (Colunibta) 

U'. Verriont & State Agr. College 

University of Virginia - Main ' 

Villanova University 

Virginia Poly Institute 

Wesley College 

West Chester-State College 

West Virginia University 

Widner College (Widr.er U.) ^. 



DC 



DC 



State 

Penna. 
Wash. » 
Mass. 
Mass. 

R.r. 

Penna. 

N.»y. 

-N.Y. 
Penna . 
Penna. 
"penna". 
Penna. 
N.Y. 

N.y . 

Penna. 
Wash . » 
Wash. » DC 
Penna. 
Wash. , 
N.Y. 
R.I. ' 
penna . 
Penna-. , 
Penna. 
penna . 
Va. 

Fenna. 
^ Penna . 

N.Y. 

Mass. 

Penna . 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

Penna . 

N'.Y. 

Penna. 

Md. 

Del .' 
Vonn. 

Md. 

Fla. 

Penna. 

N.Y. 

P^r.na . 

S.C. ' 

. Va . - 
Penna. 
Va. 
Del . 
nna. 



Barron's In^'ex 



( 




3 
U 
3 
3 
' 1 
3 
I 
2 
4 
3 
3 
4 

L 

3 
A 

} 

4 

4 
3 
4 
2 
4 
4 
3 

4 
A 
2 
4 
3 
3 
4 



4 



\ 



*High draw refers to ir.sti tut lens ••hich anr.ually at 
"full-time first-tiz:e freshnen. 



re .iev JeTsev 
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Table 5 

Other Ouc-of State Institution* Chosen by 1982 New Jersey 
CoIleRe-Bound High School Seniors by_Degree of Selectivity, 



, . Arizona St.ite University 

B irnaril Col lege 

Belmont-^bbey Col lege 

Berk lee -College of Music 

Berkltay-Clarenient Sch. of N.Y. City 

3randt2is University •' 

Brandywine College of Widener 

Bryranf^C-ol lege of Business Adraln. 

Carnegie Mellon University 

Catho I ic Unlvers i t y Amercla' 
• Cedar Crest College 

Cheyney State College 
'Clemson University 

<:olgate University • 

1^)1 lege of 3oca Raton j 

College of Williara & >TiaT^ 
• Culinary, Institute of ,.\inerica 

D irtmouth College 

Duke Iniveriiity 

D-tisquesne University 

- East-C.irolina University 
£1 Izah.'thtown College 
fCnory University 

F.mry-:-^ idd le Alronautlcal University 

Fairfield Univordity 

Florida Institute <if Technology 

Franklin Pierce Colleges 

'jeur^^ia Institute of Technology 

Hampton Institute 

iiarvird L-niver . rv 

Indian.! Unive:_ t .-ilot . 

Janes MddLson . ."nvt^rsi ty 

John 'Hopkin-; .liversity 

Natherinf' _ds School i 

N ing' s . ! . . -f^e • c. 

rCing';.- ^;<jilege 

Labor. :,:jry Institute of Me rchand isi" g 
. L^jck, -aven State College 

Lonj^ :^land University C.W. Post Cente 
*.yc.~ -.ing '.'ollei;o : 
M.i- a i tan Coi it^v;e 

v(j/3d -lUogo 
'"'.a;- ichus(-^:ts Instlt-L 

- '\i.v .-Dade '^omRunity 
!Uc- ;an 5tate L'niv 
'•lid-:. ;rv "'Collo\-e 
Mount . "ary's College 
'•cw En.; la \TllL!ge 

" North Carol . i 
Korthwes tern 
Ohio Universit 
CJh io Wesl^iyan 
Old Donlnion L 
Pac(5 University , ^ " 

Pace Univ. Olsville-l; -irciiff Caripus 
Paul S'nith's College of Arts .'i Sciences 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy S Sci. 
? i-ritce-Junior College - 
Pratt Institute- <^ 
Providence College 
Purdue University. Maln^aT::pus 
■;jalnnipiac College 
Saint P.onaventurt* University ■ 
Saint Francis College „ 
Saint John's University 
Sa int Leo Co 1 legp 
School of Visual Arts" 

Skidmore College * " 

Slippery, Rock State College. 

SfTiith College/ 

Sprlngf iei£^^^l lege 

Tutts University 

Tulanc University of Louisiana 

United States Military AcaJenv 



of Te chno logy 
L le^e ■ 



Rale igh 



State at 
.ver5ilt,y 

Main Canp-as 
'r. : v(!rs i ty 

; - r.^.itv 



State 
Ariz 
V.Y. 
N.C. 
Mass . 
N.Y. 
Mass . 
Del . 
R.I. 
Penna. 
Wash. 
Penna. 
Penna. 
• S.C. 
N.Y. 
Fla. 
Va. 
N.Y. 
N.H." 
. N.C. 
Penna. 
N.C. 
Penna . 
Ga. 
Fla. 
Conn . 
Fla. 
N.H. 
Ga. 
Va. 
Mass. 
Ind. 
Va. 
Md. 

N.Y. ^ 
N.Y. 

Penna. 
' J^.Y. 
Penna. 
N.Y. 
Ohio 
N.Y. 
penna. 

Fla" 
Mich. 

' Md. 
N.H. 
N.C. 
ILL. 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Va. 
N.Y. 
N.Y. 
N.Y. 
Penna . 
Penna . 
N.Y. 
R.I. 
Ind. 
Corul. 
N.Y. 
Penna . 
N.V. 
Fla. 
N.Y. 
W.Y. 
Penna. 
Masfi . 
Mass. 
Mass - 
L*. 
N.Y. 



♦Institutions which annually attrarr^50 to 99 New Jersey full-tine first-tlae freshcen 
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anlveralty of Arizona 
Unlvecslty of Sr Idgeporc 
University of Colorado, At Boulder ^ 
i'nivaraity of Dayton 
•"Xlniverji ity of Denver' 

IJnivereity of Ha%f^. Amherst Campus 
AJniverjjUy of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
/university of New Hampshire 
/ Univ. of New HanpshireH^ene State CpUge 
f University of Notre Dame 
•University of Rhode Island 
'University o^llchmond 
University of South Florida ^ v ^ 
University of Tarapa > 
Ursinus College 
Virginia State University 
Wagner College 
. Wake Forest University 

Washington University s ^ 

Wjist Virginia Wesleyan University 

Western Hew England College 

Wlttenburg University . 

Wilkes College 

Yale University 

York College. of Pennsylvania 



Appendix C 
Table 5 (Continued) 



State 

Ariz. 

Conn. 

Colo. 

Ohio ' 

Colo. 

Mass. 

Mich. 

N.H. 

N.H. 

Ind. 

R.I. 

Va. 

Flra. 

Fla. 

Penna. 

Va. 

N.Y. 

N.C. 

Mo. 

W.Va. 

Mass. 

Ohio 

penna. 

Conn. 

Penna. 



ERIC 
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Appendix C ' / 

- / 

Table 6 ^ ; \^ 

New Jersey Senior Institutions 
by Degree of Select^ivity 

\\ 

) Barron's 

State College Index 

Glassboro State College ' 4 

Jersey City State College 4 

Kean College of New Jersey 5 

Montclair State College * 4 

Ramapo. Col lege of New Jersey 4 

Stockton State College ^ 4 

Trenton State College 4 

William Paterson College of N.J. 4 

Rutgers University ' 

Camden College of Arts and Sciences 4 

Newark College pf Arts and Sciences 4 

College of Nursing - Newark ; 3 
Cook College ^ » ^ ' • ' 3 

Douglass College «^ 4 

^^:rlviHgs ton College * • 4 

Colleg^ of Engineering , ^ 3** 

Colleae of Pharmacy ' 3** 

Rutgeprs College — New Brunswick 4 

Mason Gross School of Arts . , • - 

Other Public Universities V- 

N.J.I.T. H ■ Z^' " '" 3 

Indep e ndent" Colleges - — 

and Universities . 

Bsii;iv-44edrash College ^ . - 

Centenary College 5 

College of St. Elizabeth 4 

Don Bosco College iw- — 

Drew University 3 

Fairleigh Dickinson University ^ 4 

Felician College ^ 5 

Georgian Court College 5 

Monmouth College ^ . 5 

Northeastern Bible College - 

Princeton University ' 1 

Rabbinical College of America - 

Rider College • 4 

St. Peter's College ^ 4 

Seton Hall University 4 

Stevens Institute of Technology 2 

Upsala College 4 

Westminster Choir College ' — 



Indicates colleges for which no published Barron's rankings were given. 
They were ' ass igned rankings based on SAT and class rank data submitted 
to DHE by the college. 
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Table 7 



Higlvs(>r aw"* Institut Ions Chojen^y 1982 New Jersey Co I lege-Bound High Scho ol 



Seniors Who Cited/"Educatj[on^l Prograrn" As a first Reas^on for SelecCing 
An Out'^f-State IngtitHition 

/ 



Institution! 



Alt)right College 
American University 
Boston College 
Boston University 
Brown University 
Bucknell University 
Cornell Endowed Campus 
Kas t S troudsburg 
Fashion Institute of Technology 
Fordham University 
Georgetown University 
Howard University 
Ithaca College 
Johnson & Wales College 
Kutztown State ^ 
Lafayette College 
Leh'igh University 
Moravian College 
Muhlenberg College * 
New Univers i ty 

Northeastern University 
Pennsylvania State 
Rensselaer Poly. Institute 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
St. Joseph*s University v 
Syracuse University * Main 
Temple University 

University of Delaware ^ 
University of Hartford 
University of Maryland - College Park 
University of Pennsy Ivania 
University of Virginia - Main 
Villanova University 

Wesley College " 
Sub-total 

Remaining Institutions chos'^n 
TOTAL 



f 

Main 



State 
Penna . 
Wash . , 
Mass . 
Mass . 
R.I. 
Penna . 
,N.Y. 
Penna . 
N.Y. 
N.Y. 
Wash . , 
Wash . , 
N.Y. 
R.I. 
Penna . 
Penna . 
Penna . 
Penna . 
Penna . 
N.Y. 
Mas s . 
Penna . 
N.Y. 
N.Y. 
Penna . 
N.Y. 
^ Penna . 
Del. 
Conn . 
Md. 

Penna . 
Va. 

Penna . 
Del. 



for Educational Program^ 



Z of Seniors 
Choosing Educaticnal 
Projgram Reason (N-28 9) 

0.3 

DC ;1.0 
"0.7 
0.7 
Oi3 
\,k 

0. 7 

1. t) 
'1.4 

0.3 

DC 1.0 ' 

DC 0.7 

1 .0 
2.1 
0.7 

1.7 ^ 

0.3 

0.3 

0.7 

3". 1 

1.0 

0.3 

0.3 

1.0 

2.S 

1.0 

2.1 

^ l.p 
1.0 
0.7 
. 1.0 
2.4 
1.4 

42.9 

57.1 

100,0 



*Thirty-four of the 53 "high draw" institutions were chosen for 
educational program and are listed here. 
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• Appendix C 
Table 8 

Ayexage Annual Out-of-State Full-Time 





Fees 


for Selected 


States . 


(1982)* 








University 
Public Private /- 


. 4-Yr. 


Colleges 


2-Yr. 


Colleges 




Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Pennsylvania 


(. 

•'$4,167 


$5,542 


$3,0i7. 


, $4,857 


$3,819 


$3,059 


New York 


2,288 


5,515 


' 1,828 


4 ,213 


1,823 


3,551 

V 


Massachusetts 


3,869 


6,572 


2,838 


5,652 


2,183 


4,062" 


Virginia 


2,884 




2,323 


4,435 


2,298 


3,975, 


Florida 


' 2,776 


3,607^ 


2,666 


3,3^ 


1,077 


3,857 


Delaware 


3,557 




1,600 


3,683" 


1,177 


3,600 


Mprvl pnfl 


2,907 




2,281 


4,922 


2,287 




North Carolina 


2,514 


5 ,584 


2,337 


3,300 


612 


2,706 


Connet icut 


4,3^^ 


7,134' 


1,931 


C TOO 




/■ "3 7 7 
H fO / / 


Ohio 


3,347 


5,292 


3,112 


4,709 


'1,240 


2,664 


Washington, DC 




, 4,624 


1,614 


4,044 






N.J. In-State 


• $1,616 


r 


$1,161 


$4,182 


$ 669 


• 

$2,591 



Source: "College Costs: Basio^^Sfudent Charges, 1982-83" NCES monograph 

5^The average tuition and fees for each state are based only on those colleges 
which enroll New Jersey full-time first-time freshmen. They do ncjt reflect 
the average for all colleges in each state system. 



^ 4 
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Appendix C 
Table 9 



High 


School Seniors 


with In-State Preferences - by Sector 




•a7*2ar»t"**T*T ft t" T_ C 

V^flcll* dL. cel. XOL. 


Rutgers 
% 


UMDNJ/ 
NJIT 

■ % 


State 
Colleges 
% 


Community 
Colleges 
% 


Independents 


High $chool Grades 




• 








Mostly A's 
Mostly B's 
Mostly C's 
Mostly Below C 


19.0 
62.1 
17.4 
1.4 


15.4 
56.4 
28.2 
0.0 


. 6.0 
50.9 

40.0' . 
3.2 


3.r 

•37.3 
^ 50.1 ^ 
9.5 - 


17.7 

58.0' 
- 22.9= > " 
^ 1.3' 



Rank in Class 

"l^p 20% • 
Second 20% 
Middle 20% 
Fourth 20% 
Lowest 20% 



57.Z^ 
24.0 
13.1, 
4.3 
1.1 



51.3 
12.8 
25.6 
10.3 

o.o" 



22.8 
31.0 
29.9 
13.7" 
2.5 



12.9 
•21.6 
39.4 
18.1 
.7.9 



42.5 
27.1 
18.6 
7.7 
4.1, 















SAT Math Score 








• [ • 




600 or Above . ;• 


21.7 


40.0 


?^7 


.3.5 < 


- 12.2 


500-599 


36.1 


■20.0 


18".8'" 


11.1 


24.3. 


400-499 


30.6 


17.1- , 


42^.8 


42.1 


■36 . 5 


399 or Below 


11.6 


22.9 


35 .7 


43-3 - 


27,0 


SAT Verbal Score 




< 








600 or Above 


12.2 


2.8 


1.1 


2.0 


' • .11 -3^ 


500-599 


31.2 


17.1 


ii.3 


lP-1- - 


18. 0-. 


400--499 


39.4 


51.5 


45.7 -. 




' ' 36 . 1 


399 c: w 


17.2 


28.6'. . 


41.% 




34'.7-. 


(N). 


(357) 


• (39)i 


.(383)- ' 


;(42i) 


,(233). 













ERIC 
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Appendix G 
Table 10 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of 1982 New Jersey College-Bound 
High School Seniors Who Gave as a First Reason for Selecting an 
Out-of-state Institut-ion "High Quality Academic Reputation" 



Characteristic " 

Father's Education 

Non high school graduate 

High school graduate 

Vocational or some college 

"1 College graduate ^ 

'Graduate or professional 
school * . ; 



Selective 



2 



40.6 
54.7 
53.7 
71.3 



Non-Selective Total 



59.4 
45.3 
46.3 
28.7 



100.0 
^lOO^O 
100.0 
100.0 



Mather's Education 

Noiv'^gh school graduate 
- High school graduate 

Vocational or some 'college 

•College graduate 

Graduate or 'professional 
school' ^ , ^ 



49.6 

58.9 
60.2 
69.6 



50.4 
41.1 
39.8 
30.4 



f ^lOO.O 
^ 100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
'^00.0 



Family Income ^ ^ 
. Dess than* $20,000 

S20.,00O^$29,999 

$30,000 or Above 

' " ^ / ■ 

. — - ^ =: " 

--Fewer th^an 25 cases in category 



53-1 
45.2 
59.9 



46.9 
54.8 
AO.l 



aoo.o 

100.0 
100.0 
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APPENDIX-4>^:- Senior— Questionnaire 
/ 



7o • 



WE HOPE YOU WILL ANSWER EVERY QUESTION, IF THERE IS ANY QUESTION YOU DO NOT 
WISH^TO ANSWER. FOR ANY^KEASON, JUsCjLEAVE IT BLANK. 

1. When do you expect to graduate from high school? (CHECK ONE) 

1. Now through June 1982 \ ^ 

2. July or August 1982 



3* September -through December 1982 ► • 

4. 'After January' 1983 

5. I do not expect to graduate . * . 

?. Wliich of the following best describes the program you are in at this school? 

i>neral 

: , f 

2. Academic or College Preparatory 

3. Vocational or Occupational ^ ~ ^ ^ 

4. Business/Office ' ' '\ 



3. Which of the following l)est describes your grades? (CHECK ONE) 



1. 


Mostly A (90-100) . - 






2. 


Some A's some B's (85-89) 






3. 


MostlS' B (80-84) 






4. 


Some B's some C's 






5, 


Mostly C (70-74) 






6. 


Some C's some D's (65-69) 






7. 


Hostly D (60-64) * 






8. 


Mostly below D (below 60). 







^ase iridicate your academic ^^^-^Ic in the senior class: (CHECK ONE) 
_1. 101 ^ . ' 

_2. Second 10% 

_3- Second 20% - 

_^4. Middle 20% 

5- Fourth 20% 
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6 . Lowest 20% ^ t 



5. H«v«i you ever taken the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT)? (CHECK ONE) 
1. Yes (GO TO QUESTION 5a.) . 
2, 

3, ^ 

> 

5a. If yes, what were your highest (if taken more than once) scores?. 



les i-^ v- 
No ^ 
>. Don't know I 



GO TO QUESTION 6 



i) In Math? (CHECK ONE) 

1. 349 or Below 

2 . 350-399 
^3. 400-A49 . 

it. 450-499 

■ ^ A.-)-54« 

^6. 550-599 

^7. 600-649 

8. 650 or Above 



2) In Verbal? (CHECK ONE) 



1. 349 or Below 

2. 350-399 



_3. 400-449 
_4. 450-499 
5. 500-549 



600-649 



8. 650 or Above 



Have you eve 
(CHECK ONE) 



r taken the American College Testing Program (ACT) assessment? 



1. Yes (GO TO QUESTION 6a.) 

_2- No L GO TO QUESTION 7 

3. Don't know j 



6a. If yes, what was your highest (if taken laore than once) composite score? 
(CHECK ONE) 



1. 15 or Below 

_2-. ~ 16-19 
_3. 20-23 

4. 24-27 
_5. 28-31 

6. 32-36 



erJc 



-lease indicate the number of years including this yeaf, that you have studied 
following hig-n school subjects: - (GIVE A NUMBER FROM 0 TO 5 FOR EACH SUBJECT) 



Engli;sh 
Algebra 
Geoaetry 
Calculus/TrigonoSetry 

Computer Science 



years 



years 
^ears 
years 



years 
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f. . Foreign Languages 

g. Eistory/Social Studies 

h. Biology 

i Chemistry 

j . Physics 



the 

years 
years 



years 
years 

years 



8. 'If things work out the way you expect them to, what do you think you will be 
doing in September? I will be: (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

- \ 

_1-. Attending ct>llege full-time 

2. Attending college part-time 

1^ ^3. Attending vocational school 

^4. Working in a full-time job 

\ ^5. In the military ^ ^ 



^6. Taking a break 
7. Other (please specify) 



l"t%^U PLACED AN "X" by 8-1 or 8-2 PLEASE ANSWER QUESTIONS 9 to 18. OTHERWISE, GO 
TO I^UESTION 19 on PAGE . 



v'ju applied to oi:]fe or more colleges or universities in New Jersey?^ (CHECK ONE) 



2. No (GQ TO QUESTION 13 ON PAbE 3 AFTER fOU ANSWFk QUESTION,^** BELOW) 



9a. If no, please describe in your ovm^words the reason(s) for not selecting, 
a college in New Jersey. Plea$^''^$e aX detailed as possible. 



10. Please indicate the types of colleges and universities you have applied to in 
New Jersey. (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

County Conmui^ity College (2 year) 
Public _4 -year college (State College) 
Rutgers, The' State University 
New Jersey Institute of Technology (KJIT) 
Private or non-state supporteyfi college or university 
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OF THE COLLEGES IN NEW JERSEY TO WHICH YOU APPLIED, PLEASE NAME YOUR FIRST, 
SECOND, AND THIRD CHOICES. THEN FOR EACH SCHOOL NAMED, PLEASE GIVE THE thREE 
>IOST IMPORTANT REASONS WHY YOH CHOSE TO APPLY TO EACH SCHOOL* USE THE LIST OF 
REASONS GIVEN BELOW AND PLACE THE NUMBER OF THE REASON FOR EACH CHOICE IN THE 
APPROPRIATE SPACE. 

- ^ . ' # - ■• 

11. Colleges and Universities which , I applied to in New Jersey and reasons for applying: 
(LIST FIRST ^THREE CHOICES AND REASONp 

Choices Reasons for Applying 

1 . . a . b . c . 



2. % a. b-.^ c. 

3. • \ ^ a. ^ b.^ c. 

List of Reasons 

1. Lov tuition and other^costs (such as rqigm, board^and studeat fees) 

2. Availability of financial aid which covers all of the tuition, fees, room ^ 
and board costs 

3. Availability of financial aid which covers som^ of the tuition, fees, room 
and board costs ) 

4. Availability of a particular educat ional^rogram . Please specify: 



5. High quality academic reputation ^ ^ * 

6. Not too strict admission standards , 

7. The college recruited nie because of my particular achievements: 

Please specify (for example, athjetics, /scholastics, etc.) ■ 

8. Near Home ^ , 

9. Away from home ^ ■ 

10. Generally desirable locat ion .(mountains , the shore, rural area, etc.) 

11. Athletic reputation 

12. Religious affiliation 

13. Historically black institution 

14. Private institution 

15. " All mi^le or all female school 

16. Received information about the col leg'e . (such as brochures, letters, etc.) 
which was impressive 

17. Small school ^ ' * « 

18. Large school ^ 

19. Friends or classmates attend or plan to attend 

20. Farent(s) attended 

21. Brother(s) or sister(s) atter^i or did attend - 

22. Reconmended by teacher or counselor 

23. Other reason(s) - please write in your reason(s) if not 1 through 22 above, 
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12. Of the NcJ Jersey colleges and universities to which you applied and were^ 
accepted I which one do you expect to attend? 



12a. If this institution is not your first choice, why do yoo not expect to 
attend your first choice college or university? (CHECK ONE) 

1. I was not accepted to my first choice 



2. I was accepted-'-tii^^my < first choice but did not receive 
adequate financial aid-^_ 

^ ' . *' 

3. I really prefer an out-of-state college ^ 



4. Other (-specify) 



13 • Have you applied to one or more colleges or universities in another state ? 
(CHECK ONE) 

1. Yes - , 

2, No (GO TO QUESTION IZim VKGE 7) 



14, p\ease indicate the types of cotl^ges and universi ties you have applied ^to in 
other states. (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) ^ 

^1. dut'of-Stat£ (2 year) Connnunity College 

2. Out-of-state Four-Year College 

3, Out-of-State State University 
^ ^4 • Out-of-state Private College • 

5, Out-of-state Private University 



OF THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN ANOTHER STATE .TO WHICH foU APPLIED,' PLEASE 
NAME YOllR FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD CHOICES. THEN FOR EACH SCHOOL NAMED, PLEASE 
GIVE THE THREE MOST IMPORTANT REASONS WHY YOU CHOSE TO APPLY. USE THE. LIST OF 
REASONS GIVEN BELOW AND PLACE THE NUMBER OF THE REASON FOR EACH CHOICE IN THE 



APPROPRIATE SPACE. 



J 



15. Colleges and Universities which I applied to in another state and reasons for 
applying: (LIST FIRST THREE CHOICES AND REASONS) \ 

Choice, (include St a,te) . ' Reasons for applying 

.1. ^ ' a. b._ c, 



2. ^ ^ . 'a , b, c.^ 

'.j> 

.3. a. .b > -.M^ c._ 



• List of Reasons J 

1. Low tuition and other costs (such as room, board and student fees) 

2. Availability of financial aid which covers all of the tuition, fees, room 
and board costs 

3. Availability of financial aid which covers some of the tuition, fees, room 
and board costs 

4. Availability of a particular educat ional x program. Please specify: 



5. High quality academic reputation 

6. Not to'o strict admission standards- J 

7. The college recruited me because of my particular achievements: / 

Please specify (for example, athletics, scholastics, etc.) 



8. Near home 



9. Away, from home ' . ^ " ^ 

10. Generally desirable location (mountains, the shore, rural area, etc.) 

11. Athletic reputation 

12. Religious 'affiliation ^ ' ^ 

13. Historically black institution 

lA . Private institution ^ ^> ' • " 

15. All male or all female .school 

16. Received information about the college (such as brochures, le tt^r s, et c . ) 
which was impressive " ^ ^ , ^ 

17. Small school 

IS. Large school - • ' ' / » 

19. Friends or classmates attend or .plan to-attend 

20. Parent(s) attended 

21. BTother(s) or sister(s) attend or did attend ' 

22. Recomn^ended by teacher or courfselor ' . - / 

23. Other reasonvs.) - please v^ite in your re€^^s) if not 1 through 22 above". 



16. Of the out-of-state colleges and universi'tdes to which you applied and were 
accepted, which one do you, expect to attend? - • 

16a. If this institution is not your first choice, why do you not expect to 
attend your first choice college of university? XCHECK ONE) 

1. I was not accepted to my first choice 

2. I was accepted to my first cljoice but did not receive adequate 
financial a^ ' • 

3. I really prefer an in-state institution 



4 . Other (specify) 



17. NOW, LOOK AT THE REASONS INCLUDED AMONG YOUR THREE CHOICES, IN QUESTIONS 11 and 15 
(NEW- JERSEY OR OUT-OF-STATE) . IF ONE OF THE REASONS WAS HIGH QUALITY ACADEMIC 
. REPUTATION (REASON //5), PLEASE INDICATE BELOW THE SOURCES OF INFORl-IATION 
UPON WHICH YOU BASED'tHIS OPINION. PLACE A "1'' BESIDE THE MOST IMPORTANT 
SOURCE, A •'2'* B-SIDE THE NEXT Il^ORT ANT SOURCE^ ANCi SO ON. p,(YOU NEED NOT 
PLACE A NUMBER BESIDE. EACH ScOlRCE . PLEASE RAl^K ONLY THOSE SOURCES WHICH 
HELPED YOU FORM YOUR OPINION OF THE COLLIE ' S .REPUTATION FOR ACADEMIC 
' QUALITY.) IF YOU DID NOT CHOOSE REASON //^, GO TO QUESTION 18. 



My opiniqn that the cdllege(s) I chose have reputations for high academic 
quality was based on: . (RANk ORDER YOUR REASONS) 

a. Knowledge o"f its high admissions standards ^ ' , " 



J 



b. Publ^^hed college ratings or rankings 

c. Reading the . catalog . . 

d. * The fact that it is a private institution 

e. TYlqk fact that it is an old institution with a tradition of excellence 
f". knowledge of the types of students who attend the college 

g'. Opinion of parents s . 

Opinion of other relatives * ' 
Opinion of friends or classmates 
j-. Opinion of teachers or counselors 
k. Other (please specify) 
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18 NOCTVLDOK again at the reasons among your three choices . IF ONE QF THE REASONS 
* SS tf^SOKE FINANCIAL AID SUPPfc. PLACE aA "X" BESIM THE TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
^INANClAl AID WHICH WAS AVAILABli, INCLUDING SCHOLARSHIP^ , GRANTS, STUDENT 
XTs l^D JiLLEGE WOIO -STUDY. S^f'yOU DID NOT CHOOSE REASON ^3. GO TO QUESTION 19. 

The total' amount of financial -aid whiCh was-^available was: (CHECK ONE) 

■ N 

1. Less- than $500 for Che yeat . \ " 

_2. $500-$999 . . , . - ■ ■ 

3. $l,O0O-$l,499 



A. ' $1 ,500-$1 ,999 
5. $2,000 or more 



PLEASK FILL IN THE FOLLOWING INFORMATIOlA ABOUT YOURSELF AND YOUR FAMILY 



19^ Sex: (CHPCK 0Ne3 



1. Male 



2. Female 



I 

20. 



t 

Uhat is your ethnic or racial group? (CHECK ONE) 

1 . White ' * . ■ . - 

2. Black 

3. Hispanic 



4 . Oriental 
5. Other 



21: AgeV^ (CHECK ONE) 

1. 16 or younger 
■ 2. -11 



■ V 



3. li 



A . 19 or older 



22. 



.Please place an "X" be^de the group, which comes closest .to the amount of money 
your family makes in a year. (CHECK ONE) 

l/ Below $10,000 __J>- $25;QOO to $29,999 ' 

2. $10,000 to- $1A, 999 ^6- $30,000 to $39,999 

3. $15,000 to $19,999 7. $A0 .000 ,to $A9 .999 

A. "$20,000 to S2A.999 ^8. $50,000 or more 



I don't know 



a:) - 
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23. What if the highest level of education achieved by your father, stepfather 
or male guardian? (CHECK ONE) . 



1, Less than high school 
f 2. Attended high school but did not graduate 
3. High school graduate 

4. At<C€nded technical or vocational school but did not graduate 

5. Technical or vocational school graduate 

6 . Attended college but did not graduate 

7. College graduate ,\ . 

8. Graduate or professional school 



24. What the highest level of education achieved by your mother, stepmother, 
or f^faale guardian? (CHECK ONE) 

■ ^ ■ - 

1 . ^Less than high school " r 

2, Attended high school but did not graduate 
^3. High school graduate • 

4. Attended technical oi? vocational school but did not graduate 

5, Technical or vocational school graduate ' 



6. Attended college but did not graduate 

7. College graduate 

8. Graduate or professional school 



J. 



\ 



So 
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